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Does the art advertiser get what he pays for? 


So closely concealed have been the relative merits of American art periodicals 
that the art business has given its advertising support without knowing what it 
gets in return. To some, circulation has not counted, for they knew no way to 
determine and analyze it.* 


IT IS TIME TO CHOOSE 


those publications that have a national following of potential prospects, that 
command the confidence of buyers of art; those that are devoted to pioneering 
the field of art appreciation to build and are directed by men who seek honestly 
to publish a constructive art periodical. 


RATHER THAN 


those who seek to conceal, but claim and do not prove, a national circulation. 
Now is the time to CHOOSE! 


JosepH LUYBER 
Advertising Manager 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 


* The Art Digest will gladly show its circulation and also tell you how actually to determine 
the relative circulation of every fine art periodical. 


OUR CONSULTANT SERVICE 


Is directly intended to help purchasers of American Art. 


Few, even among collectors, have the necessary knowledge that comes 
from experience, to buy on their own judgment. 


To like or not to like, is not a safe standard by which to be sure of 
authenticity, quality or financial value. 


On a basis of mutual confidence and understanding we have served collec- 
tors of American Art for forty-five years. Satisfactory performance alone 
made such a record possible. 

Whether you have in mind the purchase of one painting for decorative 
purposes, or for the formation or continuation of a large American Collec- 


tion, we offer this Consultant Service to your advantage. It will cost no 
more, and probably less, than though you bought on the “hit or miss’’ basis. 


g¢ Pay reasonably for what you get; get what you pay for. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of Tue Art Dt- 
cEst, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Bedroom Paintings 
OW that John Marshall’s wish has been fulfilled, the 


next urgent need of this country may very well be some 
good, reasonably priced “bedroom pictures.” It is impossible 
to describe exactly what a “bedroom picture” is, but the 
need is implied in a recent issue of Picture and Gift Journal, 
the voice of the reproduction in America. There, in the form 
of a 16-page advertisement of the Louis Icart Society ad- 
dressed to the picture trade (which is entirely different from 
the art dealer fraternity and includes hard-headed furniture 
men) the success story of Louis Icart and his colored etch- 
ings is enticingly told. 

Many in the fine arts field have long wanted to know 
more about the omnipresent Icart. Personal observation 
shows that seven out of ten domestic interiors in Hollywood 
productions are graced with Icarts, and an even greater per- 
centage of dormitory rooms in the nation’s colleges. The 
advertisement says he is reputedly the richest artist in France. 
For years he has been a master of “bedroom pictures,” with 
his only serious competition coming from publishers of color 
reproductions of Marie Laurencin’s elf-eyed figures and the 
famous Age of Innocence, by Reynolds. Where these two have 
glorified wistful innocence for the common people’s bed- 
rooms, Icart has ground out nude after nude—graceful, ele- 
gant women amid their adoring greyhounds or languorously 
en couchant on their billowingly pillowed divans. 


A bedroom picture must have certain minimum qualities 
aud these are religiously adhered to by Louis Icart. His 
sponsors (they estimate him as the 20th century inheritor 
of the Boucher-Fragonard tradition), point out that “it was 
an uncanny appreciation of popular taste that maintained 
the Icart vogue while other artists have briefly swept the 
market and as quickly vanished. Icart has never thought 
himself above the demands of the picture trade, and arranged 
compositions in the oval, horizontal and upright.” 

It would be folly to urge any serious artist to paint (or 
etch) down to the doggerel level of the Icart formula. To 
call such fine art is to strain the word’s already sorely abused 
hospitality. On the other hand, the fact remains that the 
volume of business in “bedroom pictures” is vastly “agree- 
able.” It would seem, then, that this demand could be met in 
America even in competition with the cheap reproduction. 
Because daintiness and even prettiness are necessary ingredi- 
ents in the 10,000,000 “bedroom pictures” needed in America, 
is no reason why legitimate art must be ruled out. A com- 
promise might be worked out. 


In fact, thinking of it in merchandising terms, a good “bed- 
room picture” looms as the artistic challenge of the age—a 
counterpart to that messianic hope of the literary world, the 
great American novel. 





Paris and Hollywood Meet 


NE of the pioneer crusades undertaken by THE ART 
Dicest was in behalf of America’s fashion designers. 
Against the embedded, protected legend of the superiority of 
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Paris all tilting seemed futile. Paris dictated styles; it was 
provincial to think otherwise. 

All that time, however, a strong, silent ally was at work. 
It was Hollywood. Now it seems that the impossible has been 
at least half accomplished. Listen, for a moment to Gertrude 
Bailey, style commentator for the New York World Tele- 
gram: 

“It is fun to sit in New York and watch a Hollywood 
fashion and a Paris fashion meet. It happened today. A 
Paris cable reports the use of ‘jeweled belts, brilliant sequins 
. .. evening clothes worn with amazing jewels—necklaces and 
bracelets . . . glitter and glamour . . . big important bold 
jewels in fashion.’ 

“That just about describes one of the evening costumes 
that Constance Bennett wears in Topper. Samuel M. Lange, 
who used to design for Park Avenue, now creates Miss Ben- 
nett’s Hollywood wardrobes. Like other New York designers 
now in the picture business, he is out to strip screen fashions 
of that forced costume look. 


“Another movie, Vogues of 1938, shows more than 100 
modern costumes—some bizarre, but a goodly number that 
click with the new fall trends. Not by accident, because New 
York designers created the fur styles, the millinery, the 
jewelry, while a former New Yorker—Omar Kiam—de- 
signed most of the dresses in Hollywood.” 

Hollywood, writes Miss Bailey, “is going up town. In 
New York that means women who pay high prices for clothes 
are watching the best-dressed movie stars for fashion.” 


The reason, as the writer points out, is that Hollywood, 
the coast industry, has lured the top talents “to dress the 
movie stars like human beings whenever the picture called 
for it, with the result that the glamour girls are now getting 
first crack at sophisticated simplicity that is bound to boom- 
erang back to the home town. The smart shop now recog- 
nizes it.” 

Hats off to Hollywood. It has lured the “top talents” in 
literature, music and designing to the accompanying wails 
oi the purists. It may soon lure the best painters, color ex- 
perts, and even the architects, to result in one great com- 
munion of all the arts which has not happened since the 
days of the Gothic cathedrals. 


Meanwhile, Paris has been introduced to a worthy rival. 





Two “Revitalizing” Letters 


HE ART DIGEST means what it says when it invites its 
readers to take issue with anything the editor prints. 
On its founding day this magazine was dedicated to the 
interests of its readers, planned to serve as their forum on 
questions of art. To deny any reader the privilege of ex- 
pression in its columns, would be to break that promise. 
Whether you agree or disagree with me, your letters will 
be given unbiased and friendly consideration, the one re- 
quisite for their printing being that they be of national in- 
terest and are concisely written. | welcome your interest. 
To quote once again my father’s “pet” phrase, “controversy 
revitalizes the spirit of art.” 


Printed herewith is an interesting letter from F. E. Wilson, 
Oakland art student, whose blood boils “to hear Soviet 
Russia attacked” and who did not agree with the parallel 
drawn between Stalin and Hitler last issue: 

“Since ‘any reader is invited to take issue’ with the com- 
ments under your signature, I propose to toss one of your 
bricks right back at you with the devout hope that it connects 
with a vital spot. Not that it will get any further than the 
office waste paper basket for I’ve noticed that back talk from 


[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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any of the subscribers is never published. 

“The comment that I have reference to was 
in the August Ist issue entitled ‘Sterilized’ 
and in which you clumsily tried to draw 
a parallel between the Russian treason trials 
and Hitler’s ban on modern art. Such a state- 
ment shows a profound factual ignorance for 
which there is little excuse with the wealth 
of reliable books on Russia and the testimony 
of artists, writers, scientists, doctors, workers 
in all trades, yes, and even a few ot the 
former aristocracy, who visit there yearly in 
ever increasing numbers. 

“It makes my blood boil to hear Soviet 
Russia attacked, particularly by anyone in- 
terested in art because of all the nations of 
the earth, this nation is most tenderly solici- 
tious of its artists. They are honored and 
needed members of the working class, shar- 
ing in all its advantages of socialized medi- 
cine, a living allowance while studying and 
finally graduation into a dynamic new world 
of civic and industrial construction such as 
history has no Tecord of. 

“An exhibit of Soviet art was shown in our 
San Francisco Legion of Honor about a year 
ago—a magnificent display of art in every 
medium and subject matter both academic 
and modern. 

“In the recent International contests for 
musicians held in Brussels, the Soviet con- 
testants carried off five of the six first prizes 
and a short while before they carried off 
first, second and ninth prizes in the Third 
International Chopin Contest in Warsaw. And 
all their training at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, expenses to and from the contest, 
and rare violins from the Government collec- 
tions presented to them besides. 

“Sheldon Cheney in his book A Primer of 
Modern Art writes, ‘The theatre under the 
Soviets is the most vigorous and experimental 
anywhere’... 

“Konstontin Stanislawsky, founder and di- 
rector of the Moscow Art Theatre and prob- 
ably the greatest director of our times, writes: 
‘The new important task of the progressive 
theatre is constantly to endeavor to mold its 
collective into a lofty tower of dramatic art 

. in order to justify the solicitude, encour- 
agement, the great touching attention and the 
high rewards bestowed on our theatre and its 
workers . . . for the care and encouragement 
of the true friends of art and our theatre, 
the Party and our Government.’ 

“Is it any wonder that artists of other na- 
tions cast occasional envious glances, not at 
any totalitarian state, but, since beauty is 
order, toward the only scientifically ordered 
civilization, the Soviet Union. And why 
shouldn’t the people of that land deal ruth- 
lessly with those traitors who would nullify 
all they have won. 

“As to the ‘farcial trials of dissenters to 
the State’s official opinions,’ all that I can 
say is that you have a most perverted sense 
of humor if the confessions of wrecking activi- 
ties in which many workers and children 
have lost their lives, plans to sell their coun- 
try to Hitler (for whom even you seem to 
have no love) and the Japanese militarists 
who would like to do to the U.S.S.R. what at 
this moment they are doing to China. If this 
picture is funny to you that opinion is not 
shared by those better informed. 

“Derive what comfort you can out of the 
‘easing of the tension of the depression.’ Any- 
one having a nodding acquaintance with eco- 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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The White Road: Manvuet TOLEGIAN 


Growth of Western Regionalism Theme of Colorado Springs Exhibit 


ALTHOUGH an essentially regional art can 
hardly be said to exist in America on account 
of easy transportation and frequent change of 
residence, trends have developed in various 
western: centers which have a distinct regional 
character. This is the way Stanley Lothrop. 
general director of the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, introduces the third annual ex- 
hibition of paintings by artists west of the 
Mississippi, an invited showing which has 
just closed at the Center and is peing pre- 
pared for a tour which will include the Den- 
ver Museum, the Nelson Gallery in Kansas 
City and seven museums on the West Coast. 
Representing “the best that is being done in 
West,” it is the belief of the sponsors that 
“such a show is more expressive of American 
art and freer from contemporary European in- 


fluences than most exhibitions collected in 
the East.” 


Henry Varnum Poor, Kansas-born and 
Europe-trained painter, writing on the show, 
gives a penetrating survey of the decentraliza- 
tion of American art, the flight from the 
Eastern Seaboard and the growth of regional- 
ism. This show, he says, “is proof that a 
very real decentralization of American paint- 
ing has taken place. A very few years ago no 
show of comparable merit could have been 
gathered in the West. The reasons for this 
movement away from the Eastern Seaboard 
are interesting to find, and I think they lie 
mostly in those deep-seated spiritual ebbs and 
flows—those strange communications of feel- 
ing that are like contagions—where you have 
an individual acting in response to what 
seems to him a very personal and private com- 
pulsion, when to his surprise he finds himself 
part of a movement. 
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“The years when our world of painting was 
dominated by the brilliant output of the 
modern French painters, were inevitably fol- 
lowed by a flush of self-conscious pride and 
revolt..~ Buyers felt it, and they determined 
that French painting would no longer crowd 
American painting out of its own field. 
Painters felt it and determined that subject 
did count and that our subject was American. 
Individual painters, reaching maturity, felt 
their greatest strength would lie in a return 
to an essentially American environment and 
in the case of many western-born men, that 
meant a return to their home state. 
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“These men, most of them European 
trained, but now returned to the West for 
their own greater spiritual health, furnish the 
real strength for this Western show. They 
have not, like some foolish American-con- 
scious western critics, denied the revolutionary 
importance of modern French painting. Their 
work is largely based upon and vitalized by 
that movement. There is no such thing in this 
group as really indigenous up from the soil 
honest to God western painting, and there 
can be no such thing. The Westerners have 
travelled, and even those who have not, have 
the world in their homes through pliotographs 
and reproductions. 

“Tne entrance of the Government as a 
patron into the art world has played a very 
important part in this decentralization. It has 
enabled well trained, gifted, very knowledg- 
able young men to secure work and build up 
reputations without the necessity of living 
in the East to do that. They can capitalize 
their local and western subject matter, for 
there has been a strong growth in intelligent 
local pride—the country is becoming more 
culturally mature. 

“In this show the finest painting is cer- 
tainly supplied by the older, more mature 
men. There is a fluid, beautifully painted 
landscape by B. J. O. Norfeldt. A large still- 
life by Andrew Dasburg is one of the fine 
things of the show—composed with large and 
bold forms and painted with rich and very 
understanding color. There is a fine head of a 
negro by Boardman Robinson—beautifully and 
simply drawn. Among Thomas Hart Benton’s 
sketches for his Missouri murals I think the 
small horizontal compositions are the finest 


[Please turn to page 13} 
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Bathers: Paut CEZANNE 
Lent by Mrs. Edouard Jonas 


Self Portrait: Paut. CEZANNE 
Lent by Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill 


San Francisco Sees Cezanne’s “Little Sensation” in Great Exhibition 


KEEPING MAGNIFICENTLY a_ three-year-old 
promise, the San Francisco Museum of Art is 
holding this month the most comprehensive ex- 
hibition of the art of Paul Cézanne yet to be 
seen in America. Thirty-seven oils, nearly two 
score water colors and drawings, and nine 
prints have been loaned to the museum until 
Oct. 4, representing every period in the artist’s 
development and every theme at which he 
worked. When the museum first opened in 
1935 one of the items on the “must list” was 
a Cézanne exhibition and, under the direction 
of Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, preparation 
for the show has been going on for three years. 
A scholarly catalogue with a foreword by 
Cézanne’s American biographer, Gerstle Mack, 


reproduces every one of the oils and nearly 
half of the other material, resulting in an im- 
portant addition to Cézanne bibliography. 

As the first important showing of Cézannes 
in the west, the exhibition provides one of the 
highlights of the California art season at its 
start. Progressive in her architecture, painting, 
music, and such minor arts as typography, 
probably no other section of the country has 
caught as well as California the new vision 
that resulted from the Cézanne’s discoveries. 
For the month of September Californians now 
may study this new vision in its embryo— 
when it was something the artist dared call 
only his “little sensation;” and which the world 
dismissed as a case of astigmatism. But only 


Still Life: Paut Cezanne 
Lent by Mrs. William S. Paley 


for a month, because in the half century or 
so since these were created the world has ad- 
mitted its own myopic vision and now treasures 
the works as old master paintings. 


The earliest canvas in the show is the sin- 
cere, but experimental Portrait of the Artist’s 
Father, done in the early "60s as a mural for 
the Jas de Bouffan home of the Cézannes, 
which has been loaned by Raymond Pitcairn. 
Another early work is a portrait of Cézanne’s 
Uncle Dominic, loaned by Dr. and Mrs. Harry 
Bakwin, which is heavy in pigment, bold and 
dashy. A particularly interesting canvas is the 
Head of a Child loaned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Stein, reproduced now for the first 
time. The work is not included in Venturi’s 
monumental Catalogue Raisonné. It went direct 
from Cézanne to the collection of George Viau 
and thence to the Stein collection. It is a study 
presumably of the artist’s son, Paul. There are 
two self portraits in the show, an early one 
(1873-76) loaned by Mrs. William S. Paley, 
and the better known one owned by Lord Ivor 
Spencer Churchill, painted between 1879-82 
(reproduced). This latter work dates in the 
period of Cézanne’s mature style and properly 
the bulk of the oils in the exhibition are 
from this period. 


Cézanne’s great achievement in art was his 
exploitation of the structural use of color— 
modulating as distinguished from modelling. 
In his biography of Cézanne, Gerstle Mack ex- 
plains this contribution as follows: “In a still 
life by Cézanne the receding plane of the side 
of a table differs not only in value from the 
front of the same table which is parallel—or 
more nearly parallel—to the picture plane, it 
is different in color also; the rounded sur- 
face of an apple as it turns away from an ob- 
servor is touched with colors other than those 
used on the portions of the same apple that 
are directly in front of the eye.” In Cézanne’s 
time this was a startling new road to reality— 
as fruitful as perspective had been to the 
Renaissance. It led to what was later called 
“significant form”—the form not as it looks 
but as it has solidity, weight, and substance. 
This was the kernel of the new vision. 


There are still lifes, bathers, landscapes, 
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figures, and sketches from the whole span of 
Cézanne’s mature period. Madame Cézanne in 
the Conservatory, loaned by Stephen A. C. 
Clark; the Metropolitan’s Rocks, Forest of 
Fontainebleau; the Modern Museum’s Or- 
anges; and Pines and Rocks; Honolulu’s Girl 
with Doll; Justin Tannhauser’s Portrait of 
Madame Cézanne; the Marie Harriman Gal- 
lery’s Study for the Card Players; Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Paley’s Still Life; Sam A. Lewisohn’s 
L’Estaque; and many other famous Cézannes 
from here and abroad provide ample material 
for Californians to view the “little sensation.” 
Supporting all the material is a large amount 
of work in the minor forms that reveal an 
artist’s procedure intimately—drawings, and 
water color sketches. 


As Walkowitz Saw Her 


Abraham Walkowitz, often referred to as 
“the Columbus of modern art in America,” 
will hold a memorial exhibition of his draw- 
ings of Isadora Duncan at the new Park Art 
Galleries, New York, from Sept. 27 to Oct. 
29. Years ago in Paris Isadora encouraged 
Walkowitz to work in her studio and offered 
him all possible opportunity to use her as 
a model. Later she spoke of her pride in what 
he produced. Walkowitz’s drawings are not 
likenesses of the great dancer in the photo- 
graphic sense, but rather lyrical compositions 
in which he has expressed what the body ex- 
pressed. 

Arnold Genthe in his book, As I] Remember, 
says: “No other artist has devoted himself 
more faithfully to the making of a complete 
record of Isadora’s dances than A. Walkowitz. 
Within a period of almost twenty years he 
has made actually thousands of drawings 
while watching Isadora dance. It is the most 
complete record ever made of any dancer. Of 
course the only perfect way to preserve for 
posterity the fugitive art of the dance would be 
with the aid of the motion picture camera. 
That Isadora could never be induced to let 
the cinema camera record any of her dances 
is a calamity, but in the absence of such a rec- 
ord the work of A. Walkowitz assumes a spe- 
cial significance and it is something for which 
we and the future generations should be 
grateful.” 








Lonpon’s AntIQUE Fair: The fourth annual 
Antique Dealers’ Fair will be held in Lon- 
don from Sept. 24 to Oct. 15 at Grosvenor 
House. Exhibits will be governed by condi- 
tions requiring a guarantee that they have 
been made prior to 1830. 


Head of a Child: Paut Cezanne 
Lent to San Francisco Museum by 
Mr. end Mrs. Michael Stein 
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Self Portrait of the Artist: Raout Dury (Photo by Bonney) 
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Included in the Paris Exposition Show of French Art 


France stands today as a magnificent ex- 
ample of a people who look upon their con- 
temporary artists as a national asset, a 
source of national wealth, worthy of encour- 
agement and governmental assistance along 
with the wine maker and the industrialist. At 
the Paris Exposition a beautifully staged and 
impressive review of French painting during 


the past thirty years—since Cézanne—is being 
presented at the Petit Palais, Each artist was 
given authority to select and arrange his own 
individual display. Thus a galaxy of painters 
and sculptors in the vanguard of the modern 
movement in France receive official consecra- 
tion, and equal consideration with the com- 
mercial displays. It is “the French Way.” 





Astronomical 


AN ART GALLERY where critics are furnished 
with an 8-cylinder automobile for review pur- 
poses has made its appearance on the shore 
of Lake Michigan. It is Chicago’s Navy Pier, 
where the jubilee show of work by living 
Chicago artists has been opened, a full mile 
of pictures all “hung on the line.” Chicago, it 
would seem, has gone New York’s Radio City 
extravaganza of a few years ago one better in 
this climax to a summer of art exhibits under 
the city’s Charter Jubilee. 

C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News 
terms it the world’s largest picture gallery, 
perhaps the largest in the history of recorded 
time. “Some idea of the vastness of the gal- 
lery, which is the length of four city blocks,” 
writes Mr. Bulliet, “can be gathered from the 
fact that a strong field glass is required by a 
visitor standing at one end to distinguish so 
much as the subject matter of pictures hung 
at the other end. Distances are almost ‘as- 
tronomical,’ instead of earthly. 

“At a preview Saturday for newspaper and 
magazine critics and photographers, an auto- 
mobile was placed at their service, not a 
midget or toy scooter, but a big, burnished 
8-cylinder car of late model. In the hanging 
of the show, a ten-ton truck was utilized to 
distribute the pictures and the sculpture.” 

Size made for harmony. “For once,” said 
Mr. Bulliet, “at an exhibition by Chicago 
artists there were no kicks. Everybody who 
cared to be represented was in the show with 
two pictures or two works of sculpture of his 
own choosing. 

“For once, visitors had an opportunity to 
see works by everybody, no matter of what 
faction or ‘ism’ and all displayed on an 
equality in the hanging [the hanging was 
directed by LeRoy Lodin]. 

“For once, and for the first time in a 
quarter of a century, all hatchets were buried, 


no artist turned up his nose at any other 
artist, no artist stayed out of the show be- 
cause he heard some particular other artist he 
regarded as not of his rank was in. 


“As for the quality of the show, ‘the good 
and the bad and the worst and che best’ are 
there. Habitual attendants at art shows, by 
this faction and that of Chicagoans, the ‘off- 
cial’ shows at the Art Institute and the No- 
jury and various ‘runaway’ shows, expressed 
themselves as amazed at the vast variety of 
what is being produced here. 

“Chicago artists, since the introduction of 
‘modernism,’ have tended to build walls around 
little factional groups, each group being made 
up of artists of similar ideals and aims. The 
result has been a monotony in whatever show 
was hung. This has happened even in the 
‘official’ shows at the Art Institute, where the 
selection of the show has been left to jurors 
of harmonius tastes. 

“Yesterday afternoon on Navy pier, was 
seen the result of the wrecking of all these 
little factional walls. Here was Chicago art 
in its entirety—942 entries catalogued.” 





A Decorating Contest 

Convinced that there is a “Modern Ameri- 
can” style of interior decoration, James H. 
Blauvelt of James Blauvelt & Associates, New 
York interior decorators, is offering a $100 
prize in a nation-wide contest open to students 
majoring in interior decoration in accredited 
American schools and colleges for the design 
and furnishing of a living room. The contest 
closes November 30 at which time all draw- 
ings must be at the firm’s offices, 38 East 57th 
St., New York and will be judged by a jury 
of persons prominent in the art field. 

Drawings must be uniform, showing perspec- 
tive, elevations, and certain details, including 
a lighting plan. The prospectus and problem 
will be sent to applicants upon request. 
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Mother Lode Barn: Georce Post 


George Post Seen “on the Road to Great Art” 


Ca.irornia has of late been given ample 
opportunity to become cognizant of the ris- 
ing star of the present generation of western 
water colorists. Three Bay Region exhibitions 
by these promising artists—George Post at 
the Oakland Art Gallery, Millard Sheets at 
Courvoisier’s, and the 12 members of “The 
California Group” at the Palace of the Legion 
of Honor—brought many laudatory comments 
from the critics. 

George Post’s exhibition at the Oakland 
Art Gallery was an unqualified success and 
won almost a full column of pungent praise 
from H. L. Dungan of the Oakland Tribune, 
who opened his review with the character- 
istic sentence: “George Post was born in Oak- 
land 31 years ago; it was a good idea.” Mr. 
Dungan almost termed the exhibition “a great 
show” but decided to reserve “that expres- 
sion for use when he holds another one-man 
show in Oakland in 1947.” Ten years, this 
critic feels, “will ripen his work, not that it 
is not mature now, but we feel that ten years 
hence Post will do work that will live. Time 
has given us many painters but few great 
artists. Post is on the road to great art. 
His future depends on himself. 

“Post’s water colors are large. They are 


clean, flowing masses of color, rich and vi- 
brant. Sometimes they fairly dance, but the 
dance is the graceful waltz; no fox trots. He 
knows his shadows and he knows how to 
make hills solid. There is no backing and 
filling in his paintings; once the brush is 
through, that’s the end of it. The Japanese 
painter on silk cannot retrace his steps; Post, 
on paper, does not, so far as we could dis- 
cover. Our inspection was rather close. 

“Post uses a smoother paper than most 
water colorists. This offers difficulties to the 
painter, unless he is sure of his brush. Post 
is sure. 

“There are certain things no painter can 
do—the Bay Bridge, the redwoods, the Grand 
Canyon. One Bay Bridge scene Post does 
rather well, but we like better, for instance, 
his Mother Lode Barn, a rambling wreck of 
the yesterdays in grays relieved with a touch 
of yellow, a bit of green, a spot of red.” 

Although young, as an artist’s age is fig- 
ured, Post has already received several hon- 
ors. He took the Artists’ Fund prize at the 
San Francisco annual in 1936 and was the 
Oakland Art Gallery's “guest of honor” for 
its 1936 water color annual. He studied ‘at 
the California School of Fine Arts. 





Sheets at Thirty 


New water colors by Millard Sheets, exhibi- 
ted at the Courvoisier pent-house gallery in 
San Francisco, added, according to Glenn 
Wessels of The Argonaut, still further to the 
quickly growing fame of this 30-year old Cali- 
fornian. Sheets, writes Mr. Wessels, “finds 
time to teach summer school in Berkeley and 
regularly at the Scripps School and to turn 
out more work of a high order than two or 
three lesser men. He has painted his way 
through a lifetime of water-color, developing 
always to greater breadth and surer grasp till 
at the age of thirty he stands in the enviable 
position of being the most skillful water-color- 
ist in the United States. 

“Sheets has been attracted by many styles 
of handling, some of which verged too closely 
upon a decorative formula. His later work is 
freed, however, from any suspicion of man- 
nerism. Directness and spontaneity with the 
ultimate in control characterizes his newer 
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paintings. His subject matter ranges from 
Mexican shacks through various landscapes 
and seascapes and returns again and again 
to an obvious favorite of Sheets’-—the horse.” 





Gardner Museum Now Free 


The former week-day admission charge of 
25c will be eliminated this year at the Isa- 
bella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston, re- 
opening on Sept. 2. The museum will be 
open free to the public on all public days, 
namely: Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

The Gardner Museum, called Fenway Court 
when Mrs. Gardner lived there, was built in 
1900 as a private residence and was left to 
the people of Boston in 1924 on Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s death. It is particularly rich in Dutch 
and Italian masterpieces and 16th century 
tapestries. Each day the museum is open a 
program of music is given in the tapestry 
room. 


Twelve California 
Water Colorists 


THE TOURING EXHIBITION of “The California 
Group,” selected water colors by 12 of the 
state’s leading younger artists, was assembled 
by Lawson P. Cooper to prove a point—that 
California has a vigorous, growing school of 
art with a native flavor. Selected as proof were 
Lee Blair, Rex Brandt, Thomas Craig, Phil 
Dike, Everett Gee Jackson, Tom Lewis, Paul 
Mays, Barse Miller, George Post, Paul Sample, 
Millard Sheets and Milford Zornes. A consen- 
sus of the critics indicates that Cooper has 
presented a convincing case. 


Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chroni- 
cle critic, termed the whole group brilliant, 
vigorous, contemporary and alive: “Sheets, of 
course, is the old master, the virtuoso, wizard, 
experimenter and inventor of new techniques 
in water colors, the medium around which 
the whole show is organized . . . If this show 
does nothing but establish that Thomas Craig 
is one of America’s finest water colorists, it 
will serve its function extremely well. One 
must go to the Japanese and Chinese for any 
parallel to his exquisite feeling for landscape. 
If, like some anonymous Fleming of the old 
days, he had to be given a name from the 
character of his work, one might call him 
the Master of Mist and Water. 

“Barse Miller . . . fixes the California sun 
on paper. He is more vigorously dramatic 
than Craig, splashier, more concerned with 
the architectonics of the cubical city and 
stream of life in its streets, across its bridges 
and through its railroad yards. In this he is 
ably seconded by Rex Brandt and George Post, 
both of whom have a firm grasp of reality and 
the strong masculine patterns reality creates. 

“Blair has engaged in very extensive scien- 
tific analysis of human and animal figures in 
motion. Tom Lewis is represented by some of 
his extremely active, high-pitched studies of 
San Francisco streets, done in the wet, feath- 
erly technique of Grosz, Milford Zornes, who 
rivals both Sheets and Craig, is included, but 
not, it seems to me, in specially striking ex- 
amples. Paul Sample’s contribution is largely 
derived from his studies of prize-fighters, a 
kind of high-grade daily journalism in paint, 
but some of his magnificent landscapes are 
also to be seen. 

“Phil Dike and Lee Blair are both profes- 
sionally involved in the making of animated 
cartoons, the former as colorist, the later as 
animator Paul Mays creates colorful, 
rhythmic imaginative decorations of hills, 
clouds and horses. Jackson has something of 
the mystic and surrealist about him . . . His 
method of painting with innumerabie long 
hair-line strokes of color creates a strength 
and vividness of texture altogether his own.” 


Glen Wessels of the Argonaut wrote of 
those things which these artists have in com- 
mon. “Undoubtedly.” he found, “al! of these 
painters are affected by: first, those aspects of 
Cubism which have to do with representa- 
tional form; second, those aspects of Impres- 
sionism which have to do with atmospheric 
unity; third, those aspects of Japanese and 
Chinese painting which have to do with spon- 
taneous, epigrammatic setting down of a well- 
considered idea. The new angle of their work 
is their intimate love of what might be called 
the California scene. If Grant Wood, John 
Steuart Curry and Thomas Benton have de- 
scribed the Middle West for middle westerners, 
this group of Californians are describing Cali- 
fornia in water color for Californians.” 
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‘Waldo Peirce 
Finds Himself 


AN ENERGIZING GROUP of paintings, oils and 
water colors, figures and landscapes, by the 
prolific and colorful Waldo Peirce are being 
shown at the Midtown Galleries, New York, 
until Sept. 18. Peirce returned to his native 
Bangor, Me., in 1930, and the past six years 
chosen for the retrospective show coincides 
with the artist’s recent domesticity and proud 
paternity, which have brought a new synthe- 
sis to his art. Like that “barbaric yawp” 
heard from Walt Whitman in the last century, 
these paintings sing of a robust, lusty exis- 
tence—naked in their color and rhythms; zesty 
in their anecdotal subject matter. 

Probably no other figure in contemporary 
art has gathered about him more exciting leg- 
endry than Waldo Peirce. From the time he 
entered Harvard with the class of 1907; the 
war in 1916; and joined the lost generation 
rallied together by Ernest Hemingway in 1920; 
Peirce has lived that international doctrine 
preached in Death in the Afternoon, the life 
perilous. Standing 6 feet 2 inches, weighing 
210 Ibs. thickly bearded and broad of 
shoulder, he has been variously called “the 
new Rabelais,” “the Moses of New England 
art,” and has been likened to Gargantua and 
“Man-mountain” Dean, the wrestler. “To nine 
portions of Peirce-the-man,” wrote William 
Germain Dooley of the Boston Transcript, 
“is added ninety parts of legend and anecdote, 
with a dash of art for seasoning” in the 
human interest stories that have recently ap- 
peared about him. So vital is his personality 
and his past life, packed with adventures 
with John Reed, Hemingway, Spanish bull 
fighters and Key West tarpon, it has been 
dificult for writers to remain calm when con- 
sidering his art. 

In the past two years, however, Peirce’s 
art has commanded more serious attention 
from the critics. His one man show last sea- 
son at the Midtown Gallery drew unanimous 
critical praise. This summer, Henri Matisse, 
in an interview with Emily Genauer of the 
World Telegram, mentioned Peirce as one of 
three Americans who impressed him at the 
1931 Carnegie International. 

His art training and influences have been 
diverse. After finishing Harvard, the artist 
studied at Julien’s in Paris. After the war he 
spent much time in Spain and there, ac- 
cording to Harry Salpeter, writing last year in 
Esquire, “He swallowed Zuloaga, he swal- 
lowed Goya, he swallowed Matisse,” which, 
added Salpeter, “is not to say that he is 
greater than any one of them; it is to re- 
peat that the artist is true to the man.” 

In the present restrospective there are still 
other influences noticeable. Aside from the 
similarity in subject matter, the canvases 
of his wife and children by the Maine sea- 
shore are spiritually kin to Renoir. Probably 
best known in this series is his Haircut by 
the Sea a painting of his wife and young 
twins, which with all its French modern in- 
fluence, is well on the way to being an inte- 
grated piece of American painting. There is 
sound and fury in every canvas by Peirce. 
When in a more dynamic mood the subject 
matter is apt to be bull fighting or cabaret 
scenes from the sub-tropics in which forms 
pirouette, twist and contort, but generally 
remain within the canvas frame. In still an- 
other mood Peirce goes darkly turbulent as 

represented in several landscapes and circus 
scenes. Here the more obvious French in- 
fluence is blacked out, with the loss of gaiety, 
but with something strangely powerful gained. 

Of a series of three panels done of the 
Harvard Tercentenary celebration, two are 
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The Beggar Woman: Ernst Bartacn (German Contemporary) 


The Tragic Beauty of a Barlach Bronze 


To THE NON-ORIENTAL section of the Seattle 
Art Museum have been added two important 
sculptures, Mallorcan Girl by Jose de Creeft, 
American, and The Beggar Woman by Ernst 
Barlach, German. De Creeft, who is well 
known in Seattle through his several visits 
there, has in Mallorcan Girl achieved a tine 
portrait sculpture, simple in construction, 
beautiful in its subtle modelling. 

“Barlach’s bronze,” wrote Kenneth Callahan 
in the Seattle Times, “is an excellent example 
of the artist’s expressive sculpture. A pleasing 
rhythm runs through the piece. The beggar 
woman with her bent back and hooded face 
and her hands extended in beseeching gesture 
expresses graphically the degradation and 
humiliation of requesting charity. The face is 
not seen, but that the woman is blind is ap- 
parent through expression of the figure. A 
tragic beauty hovers over the sculpture.” 

Changes this summer in the Oriental wing 
of the museum brought before the public a 
number of new accessions not before shown and 
a quantity of material from the permanent 
collection that had been in storage for some 
months. Among the works bought by Dr. Fuller 
for this section is a landscape by Ma Yuan, a 


beautiful example of Sung painiing (1190- 
1224 A. D.). “The marvelous landscapes of 
this period in Chinese art,” writes Mr. Calla- 
han, “have never been equalled in Oriental art 
and in examples of this type, reach a height 
of expression seldom equalled in western art. 
Here are trees and rocks simplified down to a 
few elemental forms, the basic structures are 
retained, the rocks are inevitably rocks, more 
real than reality. 

“The essence of any great landscape paint- 
ing is found here. This painter studied nature 
so intently, became so conscious of every de- 
tail of her surface, her weight, her solidity, 
her structure, her fruitfulness, her moods, her 
caprices, before he could paint this picture. 
This never could be the result of an incidental 
sketching trip. 

“Ma Yuan realized what few landscape 
painters today realize, that he had to become 
one with nature and nature one with himself 
before he could realize it to a full degree. 
Knowing nature so intimately, he could, with 
direct, sure brush strokes, inscribe its es- 
sences. A quality peculiar to Oriental painting 
which adds one of its greatest charms is in 
the use of blank spaces.” 





exhibited and one is owned by the Class of 
1907 to be presented by them to the col- 
lege. These panels, riotous with highly colored 
bunting, and rhythmic with the flowing forms 
of people, umbrellas, and Widener Library 
Greek columns, present the whole scene as a 
built-up picture with punch and directness. 
Perhaps, back in his native Bangor, where he 
has settled since 1930, Peirce may yet moisten 
the rocky soil for a new flowering of New 


England. 


Recently shown at the Addison Gallery, 
Andover, the paintings will proceed from New 
York on a traveling exhibition throughout 
the country. 


—e—eeeer- > 


THe Goose AND THE GaANpEeR: “What is 
art?” It is a question that still seems open for 
discussion, as the Russell Record rises from 
the plains of Kansas to remark: “A Chicago 
judge in dismissing a charge against a nude 
theatre performer said: ‘If it’s art in the 
Art Institute, it’s art on State Street, Wa- 
bash Avenue, or any other street as far as 
I’m concerned.’ ” 


Not a Fault Finder 


Harry Muir Kurtzworth, art critic of the 
Los Angeles Saturday Night, takes direct 
issue with those who think that an art com- 
mentator should be severe and caustic in his 
comments merely because of the “old out- 
moded theory” that criticism is based on 
fault finding. To Mr. Kurtzworth “criticism 
is not a drastic search for flaws which one 
may find in the detail of almost any piece of 
art, but a real and genuine appreciation of 
the significance of the artist’s result.” His 
column he has labeled “Art Comment” in 
the “interpretive sense of the word. It has no 
specific idea of fault findmg. Its major task 
is to discover and, if possible, understand 
what this or that artist is doing.” 

“By itself,’ this critic concludes, “criticism 
is useless. It is sheer folly for a person to 
find fault with a painting for that reason 
alone. Even constructive criticism is helpful 
only when the artist is still at work on his 
project. Once he has put his signature to it, 
it is finished. Crying over it from then on is 
wasted energy and will never help or repair 
the picture in question.” 
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Sculpturesque Painting by Daumier 
Presented to the Toledo Museum 


To rts mposinc croup of Daumier litho- 
graphs, the Toledo Museum had added a rep- 
resentative painting, Children Under a Tree, 
as the gift of Edward Drummond Libbey, 
purchased from Knoedler & Co. This canvas 
well illustrates the sculptural quality of Dau- 
mier’s figures, the simplicity of his composi- 
tions, and his substitution of dramatic light 
and shade for brilliancy and variety of color. 
Typical of the Daumier palette, it is dominated 
by a few simple tones in deep brown, olive 
green and dark blue, used with masterly ef- 
fect. The monochrome of lithography, whence 
he derived his early fame, taught Daumier the 
treatment of mass with minimum effort, the 
modelling of the figure by light and shade, 
and the use of bold, broad outline. Creator 
of the most biting satire of the 19th century, 
the artist here shows with simplicity and 
dignity the charm of rural childhood. 

Born in Marseilles in 1808, Daumier was 
taken by his family to Paris when he was 
seven, and there he lived most of his poverty- 
stricken life. For, of all the neglected artists, 
says the Toledo Museum Bulletin, “no one 
suffered at the hands of his contemporaries a 
greater lack of understanding and appre- 
ciation than did Daumier. It was only after 
the Centennial Exposition, twenty years too 
late for him to know about it, that anything 
approaching a general approbation of his 
paintings began to grow into what is now the 
tremendous ovation accorded him.” 

In his own day it was reserved to only a few 
to sense Daumier’s genius, but those few were 
the artistic great of the epoch. Poor in world- 
ly goods, he was indeed rich in friends, num- 
bering among them Balzac, Gautier, Baude- 
laire, Delacroix, Courbet, Corot, Millet, Rous- 
seau, Daubigny, Dupre and Barye. After be- 


ing dismissed by the publisher of La Carica- 
ture, for whom he had done the satire on 
Louis-Philippe which brought him a term in 
jail, Daumier seriously took up oil and water 
color. “Although forced to earn his living 
by lithography,” says the museum Bulletin, 
“he begrudged the hours that the acquisi- 
tion of his food and shelter took from the 
field in which he most longed to work. 

“Unheralded in the artistic firmament, Dau- 
mier’s nearest precursor is to be found in the 
Italian Renaissance, It was Balzac who first 
made the discovery in Daumier of something 
of Michelangelo, and Daubigny who found 
in the Sistine frescoes something of Daumier. 
Baudelaire acclaimed him one of the most 
important of modern artists. Goya and Cer- 
vantes were the inspiration of many of his 
paintings, the one*in technique, the other, 
with Moliere and“La Fontaine, in content. 
Lithography was his training, the necessary 
economy and directness pointing the way to 
his most concentrated and dramatic style. 
The labor which at times he loathed de- 
veloped the artistry in him. He found in lit- 
erature or in the life about him motifs worthy 
of his brush, repeated them again and again, 
but always with fresh vigor, marvelous ob- 
servation, keen insight.” 

Late in life Daumier quietly refused the 
Legion of Honor, to the disgust of Courbet, 
who had blatantly done so. In 1878 a large 
exhibition of his oils and water colors was 
held at the Durand-Ruel Galleries under the 
patronage of a distinguished committee of 
which Victor Hugo was chairman, but it 
brought him little popularity beyond the 
small circle of his friends. The following year 
he died at Valmondois in the little home 
which Corot had given him. 


Children Under a Tree: Honore DauMier 





Out of the Past 


Emiia Hope, art critic of the San Fran- 
cisco News, gives an interesting anecdote from 
the history of that city’s M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum, which today, under the 
progressive direction of Dr. Walter Heil, is 
assuming a significant position in California 
cultural circles. 

“Long ago, San Francisco had a world’s 
fair,” writes Miss Hodel. “It was “The Mid- 
winter Fair’ of 1894, and in it was a mar- 
velous Egyptian Temple—or so the oldsters 
tell us. The temple, something like a museum, 
was filled with marvels of the world. Of 
course, most of the precious things were really 
fakes, but they glittered as well, and brought 
many ‘Ohs’ of admiration and envy from the 
throngs of onlookers. 


“In one little case in the Egyptian Temple 
were a few trays of battered gold earrings and 
brooches. It was known that they were gold— 
Californians always know gold—but beyond 
that no one ventured much of a guess. 

“Then, when the fair closed, M. H. de 
Young bought many of the Egyptian Temple’s 
treasures, including the trays of battered gold, 
and instigated the Memorial Museum. The 
golden objects were shown once more after 
that, and then put away to be forgotten, just 
as they had been for so many centuries be- 
fore. 


“There they lay, among the silver souvenir 
spoons, until Dr. Elizabeth Moses, curator 
of decorative arts at the museum, ‘excavated’ 
them during her re-cataloguing. 

“At once she and Dr. Walter Heil recog- 
nized them as exciting items. They checked 
back over the old, dusty files, but could find 
no detailed record, so they communicated with 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York and 
confirmed their idea that the golden, battered 
little ornaments were jewels of value and his- 
toric significance. 

“The Greek filigree earrings dated from the 
Ninth Century B. C. The fibulae (safety pin 
to you) were Sixth Century, Christian era. The 
bracelet and the necklaces were Roman. There 
were pearl-studded earrings of an early Chris- 
tian period, and a Frankish brooch designed 
with colored glass. 

“Their actual catalogue value has not yet 
been estimated.” 





Children of the Quota 


Ellis Island, port of hope in New York Bay 
for millions of immigrants, is the recipient of 
a mural by Edward Laning, depicting the 
Role of the Immigrant in the Industral De- 
veloping of America. The painting is a gift 
of the United States Government through the 
Federal Art Project, under whose direction 
it was executed. The panel has just been in- 
stalled in the main dining room, where the 
sons and daughters of the “quota” may read 
in the universal language of pictures the part 
played by their predecessors in building the 
new world. 

The mural covers an area of about 2,500 
square feet, and comprises eight episodes, 
each showing a phase of the immigrant’s con- 
tribution from 1850 to the present day. It is 
painted in a mixture of tempera, oil and 
varnish and is fixed to the wall with an ad- 
hesive. As a mural painter, Laning stems 
from the Renaissance, his rhythmic design re- 
vealing the careful grouping of the Italian 
masters. 


See page 34 for “Where to Show,” an ad- 
vance listing of competitive exhibitions. 
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John Russell Pope 


Joun Russert Pope, noted architect who 
recently drew up the plans for the National 
Gallery to be erected in Washington, died in 
New York August 27, at the age of 63. Gen- 
erally conceded to have inherited the mantle 
of the late Charles F. McKim, Mr. Pope’s de- 
signs were in the classic tradition first estab- 
lished in America by the famous firm of 
McKim, Mead & White. Among the better 
known buildings designed by Mr. Pope are: 
Scottish Rite Temple, Washington; Terminal 
Station, Richmond; the War Memorial, Mon. 
faucon, France, which was recently dedicated; 
the recent addition to the Tate Gallery, char- 
acterized by King George as “the finest sculp- 
ture gallery in the world;” and the National 
Archives Building, Washington, declared by 
Ex-President Hoover, upon dedication, to be 
“one of the most beautiful buildings in Ameri- 
ca, an expression of the American soul.” 

Mr. Pope was born in New York City and 
received his schooling there. In 1895 he was 
the first to win a scholarship to the American 
Academy in Rome, founded by McKim. In 
the two following years he was a Schermer- 
horn traveling fellow in Europe, and in 1900 
he studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Back 
in America, befriended by Charles McKim, 
he established his own practice. 


Opportunities one after another came to 
Mr. Pope and he rose rapidly from the turn 
of the century to become, upon his death, 
probably the most successful architect of his 
day. Working in the classic idiom aimost en- 
tirely, many of his designs in recent years 
drew fire from the moderns, and particularly 
controversial was his design for the Jefferson 
Memorial in Washington, whose construction 
is being delayed due to arguments concerning 
the cite of the building. 


One of Mr. Pope’s greatest patrons was the 
late Andrew W. Mellon, who commissioned 
him to design the new National Gallery. Lord 
Duveen employed Mr. Pope to draw up the 
design of his gift additions to both the Tate 
Gallery and the British Museum. He was con- 
sulting architect to a great number of museums 
in America and directed the architectural de- 
velopment of many colleges, including Yale, 
Dartmouth, Syracuse, and John Hopkins. Mr. 
Pope won many of the highest architectural 
awards both here and abroad. 


In an appreciation of the architect the New 
York Herald Tribune said editorially: “The 
column and the arch had no terrors for him, 
as they had for the modernists whose proceed- 
ings he looked upon with a quizzical eye. He 
knew that in the right hands the column and 
the arch remain forever potent, forever in- 
struments of beauty. His were the right hands, 
and he knew also that the end of architecture, 
no matter how intensely functional—and there 
never could be any question of the functional- 
ism of his buildings—was, above all things, 
beauty.” 

Uncompleted projects left by Mr. Pope, 
such as the National Gallery building, will be 
carried to completion by Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel P. Higgins, associates for many years 
with Mr. Pope. 





Contemporary Arts’ New Appress: Con- 
temporary Arts has moved from 41 West 
54th Street, New York, to new quarters at 
38 West 57th Street. The opening exhibition, 
starting Sept. 20, will be entitled “1937 
Work” and will be composed of the gallery’s 
sponsored group and guest artists. Emily A. 
Francis, the director, announces that those 
desiring to participate should make immediate 
application. Receiving day for exhibits is 
Sept. 13. 
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Sarah Louise Weems: GitBert STUART 
Lent by the Milch Galleries 


American Painting Before 1865 on View 


Memories or Civic War pAys are being 
evoked in Hagerstown, Maryland, this month. 
The Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts is holding from Sept. 4 to 26 an exhibi- 
tion of “American Painting Before 1865,” 
as part of the Fine Arts Exposition of the 
National Antietam Commemoration in ob- 
servance of the 75th anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Antietam. Being observed concurrent- 
ly are the 200th anniversary of the founding 
of Washington County and the 175 anniver- 
sary of the founding of the city of Hagers- 
town. 

The exhibition, organized by Richard Carl 
Medford, director of the Washington County 
Museum, includes important examples of 
work by leading figures in American art be- 
fore the Civil War. Among the artists rep- 
resented are Thomas Cole, John Singleton 
Copley, Thomas Doughty, Asher B. Durand, 
John Hesselius, Samuel F. B. Morse, Charles 
Willson Peale, James Peale, Rembrandt Peale, 
Gilbert Stuart, Thomas Sully, John Trumbull, 
and Benjamin West. 

Other divisions of the exhibition include 
portraits of prominent early citizens of Hag- 
erstown, early American furniture, silverware 
and glasses, a collection of manuscripts, books 
and pictures pertaining to General Robert E. 
Lee, commander of the Southern forces at the 
Battle of Antietam, and a collection of Win- 
slow Homer’s Civil War illustrations from 
Harper’s. The Lee exhibit is lent by M. F. 
Riley, Jr. 

The earliest and one of the most important 
pictures is a portrait of Charles Calvert by 
John Hesselius, lent by General Lawrason 
Riggs of Baltimore. It is signed and dated 


1761, and has previously been exhibited at the 
Century of Progress and the Baltimore Mu- 
seum’s “Survey of American Painting.” An- 
other outstanding exhibit is the Gilbert Stu- 
art portrait of Sarah Louise Weems, prom- 
inent in Maryland society, painted in 1800 
and lent by the Milch Galleries. 

An effort was made in selecting the show to 
represent by worthy examples the work of 
the most influential and significant artists 
active at the time of the Civil War,-and to 
illustrate in some measure the development 
of American painting through the various 
periods of portraiture to the beginnings of 
a native landscape school. A partial list of 
the exhibits follows: 

Thomas Cole, Castle and River (Brooklyn 


Museum); Copley, Portrait of Nathaniel 
Hurd, (American Federation of Arts); 
Thomas Doughty, Landscape (Brooklyn 
Museum), Harpers Ferry (Robert C. 


Vose), In the Catskills (Robert C. Vose) ; 
Asher B. Durand, Catskill Stream (Brook- 
lyn Museum), Landscape (Whitney Mu- 
seum); John Hesselius, Charles Calvert of 
Maryland (Gen. Lawrason Riggs); Samuel 
F. B. Morse, John Adams (Brooklyn Mu- 
seum), William Cullen Bryant (National 
Academy); James Peale, Fruits of Autumn 
(Whitney Museum); Rembrandt Peale, 
Andrew Jackson (City of Baltimore) ; Gilbert 
Stuart, Sarah Louise Weems (Milch Gal- 
leries), Mrs. John Thomson Mason (Cleveland 
Museum), Sir John Davies (American Fed- 
eration of Arts); Thomas Sully, Portrait of 
George Fairman (American Federation. of 
Arts); Benjamin West, Thetis Bringing 


Armor to Achilles (Robert C. Vose Galleries) . 
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The Concert: ATTRIBUTED TO VELASQUEZ 


Dallas Excited Over Velasquez Adventure 


THE FULL SIGNIFICANCE of an old master 
collection which turned up last spring in Dal- 
las and has been anonymously loaned to the 
museum there (p. 23, Ist July issue of THE 
Art Dicest) is gradually coming to light, 
literally and figuratively, under the careful 
ministrations of an expert conservator. Charles 
Muskavitch, who journeyed to Dallas for the 
express purpose of cleaning and “manicur- 
ing” the hitherto forgotten canvases, will be 
retained for nearly a year longer at this ex- 
citing work. An informal record of the ex- 
pert’s weekly findings has been running cur- 
rently in the Dallas Times Herald, written by 
John William Rogers. Particularly exciting 
to Rogers is the canvas, The Concert, at- 
tributed to Velasquez. 

Analyzing the design of The Concert, com- 
positionally, Rogers points out its strong affin- 
ity to the Prado’s Los Borrachos, painted in 
1629 and generally considered the finest work 
from Velasquez’s early period. A_ striking 
similarity is noticeable between a certain fig- 
ure in each canvas. The Prado work, popular- 
ly known as The Topers, contains as a central 
compositional element a figure which is in 
perfect character with the singer at the ex- 
treme right of the Dallas canvas. Similar, too, 
is the abstract feeling of the composition in 
both canvases. Of The Concert, Rogers 
writes, “it is obvious as a pure abstraction. 
Most striking to the eye is the curve of Pan’s 
back which is repeated in feeling several times 
in his body. It is again suggested by the wo- 
man lutist’s right arm, and it is suggested in 
reverse by her left arm. If you will examine 
the painting you will observe other details 
consciously worked out in the same way, with 
a beautiful sense of repeated rhythmic play. 
You will find the semi-circle of the upper 
half of the lute suggested again and again, 
and in reverse in the semi-circle of the lower 
half, in the fall of the draperies around 
Pan’s thigh, in the neck of the dress of 
the woman on the left.” 

In color The Concert has red, blue, white 
and black as dominent tones. A yellow in- 
fused in the flesh tones produces a series of 
rich browns that flood the gay picture. 

This canvas is only one of several reputed 
Velasquez’s examples in the collection. An- 
other, a portrait of an aristocratic man in a 
gold sash, is similar to the productions of 
the artist’s second period. An opulent feeling 
in the rich, serene, and detached sitter 
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matches the mood of Velasquez when, after his 
first journey to Italy, his genius was in full 
flow. His friendship with Philip IV, begun 
through a fortunate meeting when he was 
22 and the young king 17, lasted a full thirty- 
five years and assured the painter of security. 
Two additional paintings attributed to Vel- 
asquez are still in the museum’s basement. 
They are enormous equestrian pieces, more 
than 8 by 10 feet, badly encrusted with years 
of accumulated dirt and varnish. Glimpses 
underneath, made already by the expert, sug- 
gest that Dallas has still another exciting 
Velasquez adventure ahead. An example of 
a day in the life of an expert conservator 
was Mr. Muscavitch’s discovery on a Lorenzo 
Lotto canvas of a decapitated head. It is a 
picture of several knights at battle and evi- 
dently the painter had originally depicted 
one of the conquered foes fallen in decapita- 
tion. Some later owner, however, apparently 
could not quite stomach this gruesome out- 
come and commissioned an artist to paint out 
the decapitated head and to paint in an 
attached one. Changing taste has swung the 
cycle and Dallas prefers now to rescue the 
original design. 
V 


To Sell “Count Orgaz’’? 


Since the Belgian Newspaper, Le Peuple, 
first aired it, the rumor that General Franco 
has sent El Greco’s great Burial of Count 
Orgaz to London for sale has gained wide 
circulation. “It is a secret to no one in Eng- 
land,” said Le Peuple, “that the El Greco 
masterpiece, The Burial of Count Orgaz, is 
now in London to be offered at a public sale. 
The London Times asked the Spanish Am- 
bassador for a statement. His answer leaves 
no room for doubt: 

“*When the rebels took Toledo, the pic- 
ture was in San Tome Church. We know from 
an absolutely reliable source, from one who 
took part in the defense of Toledo and who 
vainly attempted to rescue the famous can- 
vas, that the painting was still in the church 
one hour before the rebels entered the city. 
The truth is that Franco has appropriated 
this El Greco, a part of the country’s cultural 
inheritance, in order to obtain ready and 
clinking coin.” 

“Public opinion is alert, and it is unlike- 
ly that the public sale, which is to be held 
eventually, will take place without protests.” 





Fears Political Art. 


The day before an exhausted Congress ad- 
journed on August 21, THe Art Dicest re- 
ceived the following note of warning against 
a National Bureau of Fine Arts from Charles 
Vezin, veteran American painter: 

“There are two bills before the House of 
Representatives that look very much like the 
advance guard of the horde that is trying 
to turn art into a political machine. The one 
is by Mr. Gasque entitled ‘A Bill to Estab- 
lish a National Bureau of Fine Arts.’ The 
other by Mr. Moser of Pennsylvania, ‘A Bill to 
Authorize the Department of the Interior 
through the office of Education to collect and 
disseminate information relative to the Fine 
Arts and for other Purposes.’ 

“Anyone familiar with the machinations of 
the crowd that now controls art activities in 
this country can see that these bills would 
strengthen this influence. And no doubt it 
would only be a question of a short time be- 
fore there would be a Secretary of the Fine 
Arts with political machinery as pernicious 
as some of the other Departments u.der the 
present Administration. 

“Fifteen years ago I addressed the Buasi- 
ness Men’s Art Club of Chicago, on which 
occasion I spoke as follows: “The proposed 
addition of a Secretary of the Fine Arts to 
the Cabinet in Washington would be a calam- 
ity unless it were safeguarded against the 
clique that is trying to Tammanyize art who 
would use it as a political prize. Every mem- 
ber of the Cabinet has a special building in 
Washington. He has several assistant secre- 
taries, and each of these with a ‘private secre- 
tary, with a crowd of stenographers, clerks, 
experts, etc. What a chance for further polit- 
ical debauch, what chances to influence the 
policy of museums, the character of statues, 
parks and decorations of public buildings! 
What plums for the heelers!’ 

“Bills like these receive very little pub- 
licity and could easily slip through unob- 
served. I would suggest that all who have the 
welfare of art at heart send protests against 
the passage of these bills to their Congress- 
men and Senators.” 





Our Apologies, Georgia 

Like the near-sighted deacon who found 
himself in the right church but the wrong 
pew, THe Art Dicest last issue erroneously 
reported that Lamar Dodd, prominent but 
degree-less Georgia artist, had joined the 
art department of the University of Alabama. 
Mr. Dodd’s new position is with the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, where he will serve as in- 
structor in the graphic arts under Mr. Hugh 
Hodgson, head of the division of fine arts. 
Mr. Dodd’s only connection with Alabama is 
the fact that he was a resident of Birmingham 
during the past three years, painting at night 
and working in an art store during the day- 
time. 


Among other letters of protest was one from 
Harold Bush-Brown, head of the department 
of architecture at the Georgia School of 
Technology, who said in part: “As one who 
is connected with the university system of 
Georgia and proud of the foward step and 
liberal attitude of the authorities in waiving 
the usual requirement of a degree and en- 
gaging the services of a promising and tal- 
ented young artist, thus enabling the students 
of the University to gain the benefit of his 
special training and outlook, I hope you will 
find it possible to correct the misstatement 
in your otherwise splendid article.” Dr. Har- 
mon Caldwell is the young and progressive 
president of the University of Georgia. 


The Art Digest 
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Western Regionalism 
[Continued from page 51 


things of his I have ever seen, and his large 
portrait of Charles Ruggles is a real master- 
piece of composing. Lucien Labaudt of San 
Francisco has a large dock scene very di- 
rectly and beautifully painted. John Steuart 
Curry in his glorified corn stalks does suc- 
ceed in conveying the impressiveness of grow- 
ing corn, though it is woefully literal as re- 
gards organization. Russell Cowles and John 
E. Thompson have beautifully painted land- 
scapes. 

“All these men are primarily painters; for 
years have been struggling with -he more or 
less abstract problems peculiar to paint—some 
have gone through many phases, even com- 
plete abstractionism, to arrive at their present 
accomplishment and mode of painting. 

“In a second group are the men, mostly 
younger, whose work probably characterizes 
what is distinctly western, more -han that of 
the men I have named. Here there is a pre- 
valence of fine design and insistence upon 
local subject matter, but hard and airless 
painting with color used more decoratively 
and with much less subtlety and structural 
knowledge. This may be partly due to the 
sharper, clearer air and light of the West. It 
is probably a very genuine and deep-seated 
characteristic that will persist through western 
painting. The danger is that it may iead to 
work that is primarily decorative and over 
stylish. It tends to be too sure and set for its 
own good—too resolved. You would welcome 
something even more fumbling, more tenta- 
tive but more searching in the face of the un- 
resolvable mystery of nature and of painting. 
In a certain sense they have become profes- 
sional and set too soon, and set aside the 
problems and the searching that would carry 
them deeper into the inner reality of their 
subjects and keep them young and fluid. 

“Millard Sheets, Paul Sample, Frank 
Mechau, Tom Craig, Alexandre Hogue, Ward 
Lockwood—in the work of all these men style 
predominates, but it is based upon a very fine 
knowledge of structure and design. To keep 
style from degenerating into poster making, 
and interest in subject matter from becoming 
characterization, there is nothing more sure, 
more revealing and deepening, than an ever- 
lasting hunt into the living, moving reality 
of the world of form and color. However, sure- 
ness is a sign of American youth and vigor, 
and this show is a young and vigorous show.” 

Painters invited to participate in the “West 
of the Mississippi” exhibition: 

California—Jane Berlindina, Tom Craig, Phil 
Dike, Charles Stafford Duncan, William A. Gaw, 
Lucien Labaudt, Eugen Maier-Krieg, Barse Miller. 
Richard Munsell, Warren Newcombe, Paul 
Sample, Millard Sheets, Manuel Tolegian. 

Colorado—Frank Mechau, Archie Musick, 


Boardman Robinson, John E. Thompson, Eugene 
Trentham. 

lowa—Carl G. Nelson, Arnold Pyle. 

Kansas—Albert Bloch, John Steuart Curry, 
James Gilbert, Karl Mattern, Henry Varnum Poor. 

Missouri—Lawrence Adams, Thomas Hart 
Benton, Joe Jones, John De Martelly, Joseph 
Meert, Frederick Shane. 

New Mexico—Kenneth Adams, Emil Bisttram, 
Russell Cowles, Andrew Dasburg, McHarg Daven- 
port, Randall Davey, Ward Lockwood, B. J. O. 
Nordfeldt, John Sloan. 

Oregon—David McCosh. 

Texas — Jerry Bywaters, Otis Dozier, Alex- 
amire Hogue, William Lester, Everett Spruce. 

Washington—Kenneth Callahan. 

Wyoming—Charles Pollock. 





Lapis Coutpn’t Eat: “That banquet Paris 
gave the 8th International Congress for Art 
Education and Applied Art was delicious,” 
writes P. Lapis Lazuli, unofficial American 
delegate, “but those blasted dollar marks 
under the word ‘Menu’ kinda took the edge 
off my appetite.” 


Ist September, 1937 





The Causeway: ARNOLD WIL1z 


Wiltz, the Adventurer, Honored by Woodstock 


ArNotp Witz, whose adventurous spirit 
and love of nature drew him close to the 
hearts of brother artists in the Woodstock 
art colony, was given a memorial exhibition 
last month by the Woodstock Artists Asso- 
ciation. Wiltz had been one of the Wood- 
stock group for more than a dozen years. 
He died suddenly last March after a short ill- 
ness. 

An early life packed with adventure fed in- 
to the stream of his art, cleansing it of all 
the fussiness of a stuffy life. Wiltz was born 
in Berlin in 1899 and as a young boy, the 
son of a painter, showed immediate talent. 
Much of his spare time while he attended 
the gymnasium was spent in the museums, 
drawing from casts. After graduation strong 
yearning took him to sea. While working as a 
seaman on sailing vessels of different nation- 
alties, Wiltz stuck to his art and, fashion- 
ing home-made brushes and materials, did 
many portraits of his shipmates, or painted 
their sea chests. At this time, too, marine 
landscapes provided an absorbing study. His 
art, however, did not interfere with Wiltz’ 
rapid rise up the seaman’s scale from deck- 


boy to able-bodied boatswain, to finally 2nd 
officer and engineer. During interludes off 
the sea, the artist spent time punching cat- 
tle and drilling for oil in Argentine and sal- 
vaging wrecks with Simon Lake. 

In 1914 Wiltz arrived in New York and 
was forced to remain for the duration of the 
war. He worked at various trades to support 
himself while studying at the night schools 
of the National Academy. He also had a 
short period of study with Hamilton Easter 
Field on Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, where 
he lived until his marriage in 1922. The year 
following his marriage, Wiltz went to Wood- 
stock and built a home in the Bearside Val- 
ley. 

The Cincinnati and Newark museums, the 
Whitney Museum in New York and the Phil- 
ips Memorial Gallery in Washington con- 
tain work by Arnold Wiltz. Among the private 
collections in which he is represented are 
those of Mme. Helena Rubinstein, Paris; Mr. 
C. Emerich, Dr. Harold Rugg, Adolph Lewis- 
ohn, Dr. Herman L. Reiss, Miss Hermine 
Kleinert, and Leroy Dudensing of New York 


City. 





Lost—A Son’s Pictures 


Somewhere in New York is a portfolio con- 
taining about 50 paintings and drawings that 
are urgently wanted by Herbert T. West of 
Winchester, Mass. The pictures were left in 
a taxi cab on July 22, when his son, Daniel T. 
West, rode from the Italian line pier to the 
Hotel Park Chambers, on his return from a 
year’s study in Paris and Florence. They 
represent the last work done by a youngster 
at the peak of his enthusiasm for art; a young 
man with brilliant prospects, who on the very 
evening of his arrival home was stricken with 
pneumonia and four days later passed away. 
To his family, who will reward the finder, 
these pictures mean more than they can ever 
mean to anyone else. 

The pictures were left in a dark brown 
portfolio and are in varied media and signed 
“D. T. West °37.” The cab the artist took, 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Eric Lin- 
din, is one of the few New York cabs driven by 


a woman. So far the taxi company and the 
police have been unable to locate the pictures. 
The finder can perform a real act of kindness 
by forwarding them to Mr. West, at 24 Mason 
St., Winchester, Mass. 





Artists or New Jersey: The New Jersey 
Chapter of the American Artists Professional 
League is holding an exhibition at the Hotel 
Warren in Spring Lake until Sept. 6, an in- 
troduction to similar exhibits to be held for 
two months at the Hotel Warren every sum- 
mer. Dorothy Wemple, chairman of the chap- 
ter, assisted by Mrs. W. H. D. Koerner, ar- 
ranged the show. Among the first artists to ac- 
cept invitations to participate were: Henry S. 
Eddy, George A. Bradshaw, Aumee Davis, 
Hubert de Graff Main, Miss Cateau de Leeuw, 
Haynsworth Baldrey, Miss Molly Hand, Miss 
Josephine Vermilye, Frederic Nuan, Henry 
Block and W. H. D. Koerner. 
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The Approaching Storm: Grorce INNESS 


Inness Painting Bought by Oshkosh Museum 


WHEN THE WILL of the late Sarah Davis 
Weed was read there was disclosed a clause 
setting aside a sum of money for the purchase 
of “a canvas of exceptional artistic worth” 
for the Oshkosh Museum, a gift made in ap- 
preciation of the many enjoyable hours she 
had spent within its galleries. The only re- 
striction was that the painting must be “of 
permanent beauty, which could be enjoyed 
and understand by art connoisseurs and lay- 
men alike.” After months of study a commit- 
tee—Ralph N. Buckstaff, president of the 
museum; A. J. Mace, member of the board; 
and Nile J. Behncke, director—announced the 
purchase of The Approaching Storm by 
George Inness. 

The Approaching Storm, acquired through 
the Howard Young Galleries, was painted in 
1873 when the artist was 48 years old and 


had deserted his earlier attention to detail 
for a greater sensitivity of tone and breadth 
of handling. Measuring 30 by 44 inches, the 
canvas shows a valley with 4istant blue-gray 
hills, the center of the painting lighted by the 
sun breaking through the dark storm clouds. 
A number of farms are nestled in the back- 
ground. In the foreground are a grove of dark 
green trees and flock of grazing sheep. The 
shepherd lies on the hillside asleep. The colors 
are rich and deep, greens, browns, grays. 
“Mrs. Weed, donor of this picture depict- 
ing nature,” said the Oshkosh Northwestern, 
“was a lover of the beautiful in nature, so 
that it is considered quite fitting a picture 
of this type was purchased in her memory. 
She never missed a new monthly exhibit if 
possible and would spend hours looking at the 
work of the artists shown in the galleries.” 





The Art of Sweden 


SwEDEN, whose “middle way” in politics and 
sociology has been widely studied in this 
country, has sent a large exhibition of her 
art to America for a traveling exhibition. The 
display will be known as the Swedish Ter- 
centenary Art Exhibition and is sponsored by 
the Swedish government as a feature in the 
celebration of the founding of the first Swed- 
ish colony in U. S., 300 years ago on the 
banks of the Delaware river, near Philadel- 
phia. The show will be on view in New York 
at Rockefeller Center from Sept. 24 to Oct. 6, 
and will move successively to Worcester, Min- 
neapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Toledo, Washington, Wilmington, and 
Philadelphia. Public and private collections in 
Sweden have loaned generously to the ex- 
hibition which spans three thousand years of 
art and includes many priceless national 
treasures. 


Three sections comprise the display. The 
first is devoted to early Swedish art includ- 
ing that of the Viking period and containing 
brooches, buckles, shields, battle axes, swords 
and other objects in flint, iron, copper, bronze 
and gold. In this section are a gold necklace 
and a unique wooden drinking horn which 
are prized items from the State Historical 
Museum. About 100 pieces will be shown in- 
cluding two rune stones, the first ever to be 
exhibited in America. The second part will 
comprise antique Swedish peasant art—tex- 
tiles, painted furniture, household implements, 
and peasant paintings such as are found on 
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che walls of Dalecarlian homes. The third 
part will be devoted to prominent Swedish 
artists from the middle of the 17th century 
until the end of the 19th. 

The whole exhibit has been arranged to 
dramatize the unbroken art tradition of 
Sweden and to show the source of artistic in- 
spiration of artists and craftsmen whose work 
has already been appreciated in America. 
Here we are familiar with the art of Anders 
Zorn, or of the famous Swedish glassworkers 
such as Orrefors, but unfamiliar with the na- 
tional tradition from which they spring. 





Emil Jacques Drowns 

The body of Emil Jacques, head of the art 
department at Notre Dame University, was 
found floating in Intermediate Lake, Bellaire, 
Mich., by a fisherman on August 17. It is the 
belief of Prof. R. L. Green of Notre Dame, 
whose guest Jacques had been, that he had 
gone swimming and suffered a heart attack 
while in the water. 

Jacques was known in the United States 
and Europe as a versatile painter and an ac- 
complished craftsman. A native of Flanders, 
he had a high reputation as a mural painter 
before he came to America. In this country 
he first worked on the Pacific Coast, painted a 
series of murals for St. Mary’s Cathedral in 
Portland, and established an art department at 
Columbia University, Portland. In 1929 he 
became professor of arts at Notre Dame, where 
he brought the art department to a leading 
position and stimulated a rising interest for 
fine art in Catholic Churches. 


Andrew W. Mellon 


Andrew W. Mellon, banker, industrialist, 
government official, and the world’s great- 
est art collector, died at Southampton, 
Long Island, August 26, at the age of 82. 
So prominent a figure had Mr. Mellon be- 
come that newspapers throughout the 
country and abroad devoted large space in 
their obituaries to biographical accounts of 
his life, appreciations of his work, and de- 
tails of his many benefactions, climaxed by 
the recent gift to the United States of a 
National Gallery of Art to contain some of 
the greatest art treasure in the world. To 
these able reports THe Art Dicest can 
add nothing. 

One observation may be made, however, 
that in general news accounts was but 
briefly touched upon. In the closing months 
of his career, after the material cares of 
finance and public life had been put aside, 
Mr. Mellon devoted all his time to the 
crystallization of one single idea: the Na- 
tional Gallery. He lived to sce excava- 
tion begun toward, the erection of the gal- 
lery and one of the last acts of his life 
was a visit to the White House where he 
had been invited by President Roosevelt to 
discuss the details contingent to the trans- 
fer of his art collection to the nation. 

By nature Mr. Mellon remained through- 
out his life a quiet, retiring personality— 
qualities which often puzzle, sometimes 
madden, the corporate body of public opin- 
ion. But in the years to come as visitors 
pass through the National Gallery to view 
the famous masterpieces of art hanging on 
its walls, they will surely sense and then 
understand the shy attachment of this 
quiet, but great man to the works of great 
men of other ages. 








Gainsborough’s “Lavinia” 

Gainsborough’s noted painting of The 
Young Lavinia, reproduced in THE ArT 
Dicest for Dec. Ist, 1936, has just been sold 
to a prominent mid-western collector by the 
Findlay Galleries of New York. Charles 
Holmes dates the picture in the period of 
1778-1781, when Gainsborough’s talent was 
approaching its climax. 

Sometimes called The Cottage Girl, it was 
engraved by Bartolozzi in 1790, while it was 
in the collection of Lord Spencer, for Poetic 
Description of Choice and Valuable Prints, 
published by Thomas Macklin at the Poet’s 
Gallery, London, in 1794, This was evidently 
a catalog used to advertise the engraved ver- 
sions of paintings by well-known artists. It 
was to illustrate Autumn, one of the famous 
poems in James Thomson’s Seasons. The pic- 
ture shows Lavinia, the heroine of the poem, 
as a bare-foot girl carrying a bowl of milk. 
In the poem, Palemon, “the pride of the 
Swains,” falls in love with “the lovely young 
Lavinia,” who comes to glean in his harvest 


fields. 





Henry Crews, Scutpror: Henry Clews, 
sculptor and pupil of Rodin, died at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, on July 28. He was a son of the 
late Henry Clews, founder of the brokerage 
firm, and a grandson of James Clews, famous 
Staffordshire potter. He had lived abroad since 
1911 in his villa near Cannes, the most re- 
markable dwelling on the French Riviera, 
lavishly decorated with figures by Mr. Clews 
satirizing science, democracy, and materialism, 
against which the artist held strong prej- 
udices. His sculpture, says the New York 
Herald Tribune, “was as unorthodox in style 
as his ideas.” 
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A la Thomas Moran 


HarKING BACK to the days when Congress 
commissioned painters to portray on canvas 
the wonders of the west is an item reported in 
the New York Herald Tribune that 12 W.P.A. 
painters have been sent to Alaska to paint 
landscapes for the Department of Interior. The 
artists assigned to the Alaskan project, ac- 
cording to the report, are Edwin Boyd John- 
son, John Walley, Merlin F. Pollock, all of 
Chicago; Prescott M. Jones of Boston; Vernon 
Smith of Orleans, Mass.; Carl Saxild of Mel- 
rose, Mass.; Arthur Kerrick of Minneapolis; 
Antonio Mattei and Fernand Lo Pinto of New 
York; and Carl Fortess, Austin Mecklam and 
Roland Moussea of Woodstock, N. Y. 

Estimates of the cost of the expedition and 
information as to the source of the order have 
not been available. The artists are to be gone 
for five months and will be paid regular relief 
wages in addition to the government defray- 
ing all expenses. A rough estimate, furnished 
by the correspondent of the Herald Tribune, 
which is a watch dog in such matters of Fed- 
eral expenditures, placed the entire cost at 
$26,800. “There was more or less controversy,” 
reported the paper, “as to where the demand 
for the Alaskan landscapes originated. W. P. 
A. officials said the artists were shipped off 
at the request of Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior, who has hundreds of square feet 
of unadorned wall space in his spacious new 
building. A spokesman for Mr. Ickes said that 
Mr. Ickes had merely suggested to the public 
buildings art project of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which has charge of the decoration of 
buildings, that Alaskan scenes would be ap- 
propriate for the walls of the Insular Affairs 
Division. If any one asked W. P. A. to send 
artists to Alaska, this spokesman was certain, 
it was the Treasury’s art project. 

“Mr. Ickes’s spokesman could not say 
whether the landscapes would be hung in the 
Interior Building. It was possible, he thought, 
that the paintings would serve as vreliminary 
sketches for wall murals.” 





A Fine Arts Department? 


Returning from Europe where he has con- 
ducted a survey of governmental subsidies in 
art, Representative William I. Sirovich, (Dem. 
New York), told ship reporters that Russia 
has a Department of Fine Arts that costs 
$100,000,000 a year, and that France pays 
30,000,000 francs for the same kind of de- 
partment. Sirovich now has a bill before 
Congress calling for a Department of Fine 
Arts, with an appropriation of $5,000,000 for 
the first year. 

“I want to make it so the matince idols of 
yesterday won’t have to go on relief,” Repre- 
sentative Sirovich told the New York World 
Telegram reporter, “Why we spent $25,000,000 
in the last year for relief of people who would 
be benefited by this department. We could 
save that money. In another hundred years the 
names of Morgan and other financiers will be 
forgotten but the work of artists will remain.” 
Conflicting opinion on the need for a Fine Arts 
Department is voiced in letters reprinted 
elsewhere in this issue of THe Art Dicest. 





In Ligui Gotp: Book illumination, an art 
associated more with the 13th than the 20th 
century, is used on the August selection of 
The Kasidah by the Limited Editions Club. 
Valenti Angelo, the illuminator, sent to France 
for pure gold in liquid tablets to illustrate the 
book and each page is perforce done by hand. 
The same artist has already produced an 
eet edition of The Rubaiyat for the 
club. 


1st September, 1937 
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GALLERY OF THE SILVERMINE GUILD 


Silvermine Guild—Fifteen Years of Progress 


THe SILveRMINE GuILp oF ARTISTS, organ- 
ized 15 years ago by a small group of artists 
gathered about the crackling logs in one of 
the local barn studios, is bringing to a close 
the most successful season in its history. The 
Guild, with a membership including James 
Daugherty, Carl Schmitt, Alexander Couard, 
Renee Lahm, Revington Arthur, Dorothy Ran- 
dolph Byard, Howard Hildebrandt, Putnam 
Brinley, Gordon. Samstag, Peppino Mangra- 
vite, Carl Lang, Albert Jacobson and other 
artists of strength and originality, held dur- 
ing the summer seven exhibitions of uniform 
interest. Alexander Brook, Henry Schnaken- 
berg, Isabel Bishop, Louis Bouche, Edward 
Bruce, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Francis Speight 
and Stephen Etnier have been among the dis- 
tinguished visitors to its walls. 


While painting is the leading activity of 
the Guild, it has also staged successful dra- 
matic productions and has just sponsored 
the first Silvermine Music Festival, which 
included the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in a newly constructed amphitheater 
on the Guild grounds under the leadership of 
Jose Iturbi. The Guild Hall is one of the 
most modern exhibition galleries in the east, 
being well lighted and air cooled. A stage 
provides an extra floor level to add interest 
to the hanging of exhibits. This season, un- 
der the presidency of John Vassos, well known 
for his interpretive drawings, the Guild ac- 
tivities outgrew its physical capacity and a 
new wing was added to allow for ever more 
extensive and varied exhibitions next sea- 
son, 





Greta Germaine to Teach 
Sketching, painting and fashion illustration, 
under the direction of Miss Greta Germaine, 
young artist with wide experience in modeling 
and in the dance, will be conducted in New 
York during the coming season. Miss Ger- 
maine, who studied ballet under Bernard 
Bernardi, danced in Earl Carroll productions, 
played in Hollywood and posed for many 
famous contemporary artists (Speicher, Kroll, 
Zorach, Brackman) will combine in_ these 
classes both teaching and modeling for life 
and fashion classes. Believing that the quickest 
aid to the essentials of life and costume draw- 
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ing is through working from a model trained 
in eurhythmics, Miss Germaine will alter- 
nately pose herself and then give criticisms, 
during rest periods. 

The classes will be held at 6th Avenue and 
54th St. in the famous studio building opposite 
the Zeigfeld Theatre. Wednesday and Friday 
evening will be devoted to sketching; Tuesday 
evenings to life and costume work: Sundays to 
painting. 





See page 34 for “Where to Show,” an ad- 
vance listing of national and regional exhi- 
bitions. 


London 








The Fortune Teller: Gotuic Tapestry, Tournat, Circa 1500 


Currier Gallery Obtains Fine Gothic Hanging 


A MAGNIFICENT GOTHIC TAPESTRY woven in 
Tournai about 1500, popularly known as The 
Fortune Teller, has been acquired by the Cur- 
rier Art Gallery of Manchester, N. H., from 
French & Co., of New York. The work is an 
outstanding example of the so-called “Country 
Life” tapestries and belongs specifically to 
the story of the Gypsies. In the 17th century 
it hung in the Chateau of the D’Effiat family 
who added their coat of arms. Two hundred 
years later it was in the possession of the M. 
Achille Jubinal, author of the first great illus- 
trated work on tapestries, Les Anciennes 
Tapisseries Historiques, published in 1838. 
More recently the work had been in the collec- 
tion of Mrs. William J. Babington Macaulay, 
the former Mrs. Genevieve Garvan Brady, and 
was considered one of the prize items at the 
recent dispersal of that collection. 


Although there were 17 tapestries in the 
original “Gypsies” series, there are but few 
examples known to exist today. The Fortune 
Teller depicts a gypsy caravan stopping before 
a group of noble ladies. The gypsies, at the 
left, are well laden with children, and in the 
foreground is the “queen” feeding a child. In 
the center is a noble lady attended by a 
plumed dandy, both oblivious of the gypsy 
child at their feet who is stealing the lady’s 
purse. Behind this group is a gypsy woman 
engaged in telling a noble lady her fortune. 
To the right is the lord of the manor, accom- 
panied by his lady. In the background are 
huntsmen pursuing their game, a castle and 
the distant landscape. In the foreground sev- 
eral dogs gambol upon the grass which is in- 
laid with a rich variety of millefleurs. 

The colors run through a rich variety of 
rose and crimson, deep blues, and fawn in 
the varied garments, the browns of the horses, 
and a rippling scale of greens in the foliage. 
The hanging measures more than 11 by 15 
feet. 

Writing in 1921, George Leland Hunter, 
describing the “Gypsy” series, said: “Among 
the few still surviving are one piece in the 
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South Kensington Museum, one piece in the 
Brussels Museum, two pieces in the Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs, several in the collection of 
Senator W. A. Clark and Mr. N. F. Brady. Of 
all these The Fortune Teller is the most in- 
teresting and the most important decoratively 
and historically.” The Clark tapestries are 
now in the permanent collection of the Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

Much of the interest of the present tapestry 
derives from the association contained in the 
coat of arms which was added by Antoine 
Coiffer de Ruze, Marquis d’Effiat (1581-1632), 
one of the most distinguished men in France 
during the reign of Louis XIII. He was am- 
bassador to England and as such arranged the 
marriage of Henrietta to Charles I. He was 
also Minister of Finance, and a commander at 
the siege of La Rochelle and in the Italian 
wars, for which he was made Marshal of 
France and Governor of the Boubonnais, 
Auvergne, and Anjou. His second son, Henri 
was the famous Marquis de Cinq-Mars, the 
conspiritor and hero of Alfred de Vigny’s 
romantic novel. 





NINETEEN TiT1ANS Founp: The false bot- 
tom of a desk drawer in the home of a poor 
family in Istria, Italy, has given up 19 Ti- 
tian canvases, including possibly the famous 
Annunciation formerly believed destroyed, if 
Mario P. Capuzzo Farraren, the discoverer, is 
correct in his attribution as reported in the 
New York Sun. The 18 other canvases, all re- 
ported in excellent state of preservation, were 
studies that preceded Titian’s Last Judgment, 
according to Ferraren, who is a painter. If 
proved real Titians the paintings would be 
worth a fortune, the dispatch adds. 





Renoir SHow Nears Finis: Only 12 days are 
left to see the great Renoir exhibition which 
has been running through the summer at 
the Metropolitan Museum. September 12 is 
the last day it may be viewed by the public. 
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Working Together 


Tue West Coast is witnessing a striking 
example of artistic co-operation. There a score 
of ranking sculptors of the San Francisco Bay 
area have been selected to execute sculptural 
features of the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, which will be held in 1939 on 
Treasure Island. Edgar Walter, with the aid of 
Olaf C. Malquist, William G. Huff and Adaline 
Kent, will work out the decoration of the 
Central Tower, Central Court and its pavilions. 
They were chosen by Arthur Brown, Jr., head 
of the World’s Fair architectural commission. 

Haig Patigian was selected, with Ettore 
Cadorin and P. O. Tognelli, to do sculpture 
for the North Long Court, South Court and 
gardens. The North Square Court, designed by. 
Timothy L. Pflueger, will be decorated by 
Ralph Stackpole, Jacques Schnier, Brents 
Carlton, Sargent Johnson, Carl George, Ada- 
line Kent, Ruth Wakefield and Cecilia Graham. 
Selected by architect Lewis P. Hobart to 
adorn the East Long Court and East Square 
Court are Walter Schnier, Michael Von 
Meyer, Huff and David Slivka. 

Further evidence of the cordial co-operation 
between the architects of the San Francisco 
World’s Fair and the local sculptors, working 
each with the other to make the Golden Ex- 
position architecturally beautiful and a model 
for similar expositions: Donald Macky will do 
sculpture, under architects Ernest E. Weihe 
and John Bakewell, Jr., for the main entrance 
towers and ferry boat terminal. Sculptors for 
the Temple of Music, Lake of All Nations and 
East Towers, designed by William G. Mer- 
chant, will be Schnier, Lulu H. Braghetta, 
Beniamino Bufano, Von Meyer, Robert B. 
Howard and Huff. Edward L. Frick is chief 


of the exposition’s division of architecture. 


~ 


C.A.A. Lecturers for 1937 


Lecturers available through the College Art 
Association for the coming season and the 
subjects they are prepared to talk upon are 
listed in a brochure issued by the associa- 
tion. Twenty-two men comprise the roster 
which includes artists, critics, professors, 
experts, writers, and museum directors. Sub- 
jects of the lectures cover a wide range in the 
fields of art, architecture and the crafts, 

Following is a complete list of this season’s 
lecturers, whose fees range from $75 to $100, 
plus traveling expenses: Walter R. Agard, 
Richard F. Bach, Ludwig Bachhofer, Joseph 
Barron, George Biddle, Christian Brinton, 
Remo Bufano, Walter W. S. Cook, Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy, J. Le Roy Davidson, Eu- 
stache De Lorey, Ernst Diez, Richard Etting- 
hausen, Walter Friedlander, Paul Ganz, Way- 
lande Gregory, John Davis Hatch, Jr., Julius 
S. Held, Walther Horn, Oscar Brousse Jacob- 
son, Edward Alden Jewell, Richard Krau- 
theimer. 

Also: Karl Kup, Karl L. H. Lehmann-Har- 
tleben, Russel T. Limbach, John Martin, John 
McAndrew, J. Arthur MacLean, A. Philip 
McMahon, Theodor Carl Muller, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Bernard Myers, Walter Pach, Ruth 
Reeves, Jakob Rosenberg, Alfred Salmony, 
Eugene Schoen, Osvald Siren, Herbert J. 
Spinden, Charles Sterling, Raymond S. Stites, 
Clarence Ward, Gordon Bailey Washburn, 
and Martin Weinberger. 
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Glorious Fools 


A News ITEM gleaned from a Philadelphia 
paper is sent in by one of THe Art Dicest’s 
subscribers “to cheer Mr. Clough’s heart a 
bit,” meaning F. Gardner Clough who wrote 
the letter entitled a “A Mess of Pottage” on 
page 16 of the August 1 issue. Stating that 
Mr. Clough “might be glad to know that art 
is one of those damned fundamental things 
in life that has a way of surviving anything 
that happens to threaten it,” the subscriber 
adds that it also manages in every age to 
find here and there “glorious fools” to serve 
it. “These are enraptured enough to think 
art is a way of life and the purpose of art 
is so important to them that I fear they may 
not worry a great deal about standards, 
projects, etc.” Producing art is the important 
part of art in this subscriber’s mind and 
every minute that is added to the day for that 
purpose, she believes, is a triumph. A bit 
cynically she adds “Of course I realize this 
attitude is considered obsolete, but then so is 
the Soul, God, and art. for that matter.” 

The cheering news item concerns a Japa- 
nese artist—“a glorious fool”—who got on the 
W-P.A.. asked the government to buy with 
the money he would get ($400) a 4-ton block 
of limestone, and then proceeded to sculp for 
nothing for Uncle Sam. “Not always eating,” 
to quote Allen Martin of the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, who tells the story, “and not 
particularly caring during the some _ three 
years and seven and a half months he has 
worked on the heroic statue of an American 
athlete, his eyes dimmed by the nesr incan- 
descent glare of the four-ton block of white 
Indiana limestone, 45-year-old Yoshimatsu 
Onaga, son of Japanese Samurai, is relax- 
ing at last from his labor after virtually pay- 
ing for the privilege of working for United 
States.” 

Although Onaga had lived in this country 
20 years and had studied at and received im- 
portant scholarships from the Pennsylvania 
Academy, he had his doubts that any country 
in the world would support other than a na- 
tive artist. He was accepted, however, and 
his recompense was used to buy the stone. 
Whenever he became too hungry from working 
without pay he would obtain other work. He 
had no trouble getting jobs, but as soon as 
he got enough money ahead Onaga would 
quit the job to hurry back to the stone. 

Is he sorry that he has spent more than 
three years on a sculpture that does not be- 
long to him? 

“No,” Mr. Martin quotes him as saying, 
“It’s mine, I wanted to do it. I did it. 
I like it. Maybe I'll starve—but I'll have to 
die sometime, anyhow.” 





California School of Design 


Provisional plans have been made for the 
establishment of the Graduate School of De- 
sign, to be located in Carmelita Garden, Pasa- 
dena, California. Although a few matters 
still remain to be adjusted before definite 
announcement of the school’s organization, 
curriculum and staff can be made, it is con- 
fidently expected that the new institution will 
actively begin its program of instruction dur- 
ing the academic year 1937-1938. It is pro- 
posed that the regular courses shall be planned 
primarily for graduates of recognized col- 
leges who have had sufficient general train- 
ing in the field of art, and graduates of regu- 
lar four-year art schools. 

Those who are interested in obtaining more 
definite information about the plans, curricu- 
lum and staff of the school are invited to com- 
municate with C. Hunt Lewis, Organizing 
Director, the California School of Design. 


Ist September, 1937 








Snow and Shadow: Paut SAMPLE 


Vermont Artists Bring Art “to the People” 


Tue ELevENTH ANNUAL of the Southern Ver- 
mont Artists, which opened August 28 in 
Manchester, Vermont, might be termed the 
unusual summer show; it is not that of an art 
colony, but includes the work of 186 artists 
from 55 villages and towns. Among. this 
group names familiar in metropolitan art cir- 
cles hang side by side with those indigenous 
painters who years ago appeared in the youth 
section of the exhibition. These annuals have 
brought contemporary art to the people of 
Vermont and have become as much a part of 
their lives as the traditional country fair. 

The sentiment for landscape is strongly 
provoked by the natural beauty of the Ver- 
mont countryside. The large canvases of Her- 
bert Meyer celebrate the rural scene in a 
naturalistic style, ably supported by the ar- 
resting progress of Theodore Hussa and Hor- 
ace Day among the younger men and by the 
realistic romantic pictures of John Lillie and 
Harriet Miller among the older practitioners of 
open air painting. The nationally known Ver- 
mont barn has been painted from every angle 
and point of view, from the geometrical pro- 
gressions of Paul Benjamin to the desolate 
structures of R. G. Wilson. 

The present show is filled with variety. 
Henry E. Schnakenberg has “paired” a rich 
woodland scene with a subtly composed in- 
dustrial subject. Mary Powers has deserted 
vegetation for the colorful country circus 
genre. Reginald Marsh covers the waterfront 
of New York. Tempermentally, Bernadine Cus- 
ter turned her back on the Green Mountains 
and produced striking patterns from cabbages 


and sunflowers. Paul Sample shifts from 


brightly lighted industrial plants to a twilight 
snow scene in Genre. 

Robert Strong Woodward and Wallace 
Fahnestock remain true to their depiction of 
New England scenes with deft sentiment. 
Luigi Lucioni presents perhaps the biggest 
surprise in his water colors made during his 
recent visit to Italy. Horace Brown, who usu- 
ally paints the subtle mood of the Vermont 
hills, went dramatic in his conception of an 
Angel Over Vermont. Among the younger 
artists Clay Bartlett contributed a modern 
version of the English Coast, and Felicia 
Meyer a colorful Ballet Dancer. 

Attendance figures so far have broken all 
records, touching around 2,500, and sales on 
the opening day just about equalled these 
figures with the expectation that before the 
end of the exhibit they will top last year’s 
$13,000. Present on the opening day were 
representatives of Vermont’s two museums, the 
Wood Art Gallery of Montpelier and the 
Fleming Museum of Burlington, who will 
make purchases for the permanent collec- 
tions of their respective museums. 


Re 


FLowers sy Besste Lasky: Flower paint- 
ings by Bessie Lasky will open the New York 
exhibition season of the Knoedler Galleries 
on Sept. 15. Mrs. Lasky, who is the wife of 
the film magnate, has gained increasing at- 
tention as an artist since she made her debut 
at the old Anderson Gallery in 1925. Her 
work has since been shown in Paris, London, 
Chicago, Washington and Los Angeles. She 
does most of her flower painting in the patio 
of her studio in Los Angeles. 
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Mill Stream in Winter: Eomunp GREACEN 


Grand Central Galleries Open Their 15th Annual “Founder’s Show” 


Tue FrrreentH ANNUAL “Founper’s SHOW” 
is on view at the Grand Central Galleries, 
New York, comprising the paintings and 
bronzes contributed by the 125 artist mem- 
bers of the galleries for chance to distribute 
among the lay members. Included are such 
well known painters as Wayman Adams, 
Robert Brackman, Jerry Farnsworth, Guy 
Wiggins, John E. Costigan, Randall Davey, 
Jonas Lie, Hobart Nichols, Eugene Higgins, 
Hovsep Pushman, Harry Watrous, Richard 
E. Miller, C. Paul Jennewein, Adolph Wein- 
man, R. Tait McKenzie, Edmund Greacen, 
Frederick Waugh and Harriet Fishmuth. 


This is the largest of the “Founder’s Shows” 
held during the past ten years. The plan of 
distributing works of art by order of choice, 
originated by the late Walter L. Clark, 
founder of the galleries, has been in effect 
fifteen years and today seems more popular 
than ever. There were 46 lay members in the 
drawing in 1934, 49 in 1935, 115 in 1936, 
and approximately 100 will participate in 
the drawing this fall. Included among the 
lay members are George Blumenthal, Arthur 
V. Davis, John J. Raskob, James A. Still- 
man, Mrs. Walter C. Teagle, Louis B. Hill, 
Frank Philips, Mrs. Albert H. Wiggin, Wil- 





Columbus Circle: Guy Wiceins 


liam T. Dewart, Walter S. Gifford, William S. 
Paley, Thomas J. Watson and Frank Gair 
Macomber. 

Lay members contribute $350 each year 
and artist members on being elected contrib- 
ute a painting or a bronze each year for 
three years. The names of the lay members 
are placed in a jar on the evening of the 
drawing and withdrawn one at a time by 
a blindfolded child. The first name drawn has 
choice of all the exhibits, the second has sec- 
ond choice, etc. Statistics show that one 
third of the members receive their first, sec- 
ond or third choice. 





Cleaned or Skinned 


A “Restoration Comepy” in the literal 
meaning of the phrase has been going on in 
London over the cleaning of Velasquez’s por- 
trait of Philip IV in the National Gallery. 
Last summer the painting was withdrawn for 
cleaning and early in December it was re- 
turned to its position in the gallery. T. W. 
Earp, critic of the Daily Telegraph and well 
known art writer, seeing the restored work, 
charged that it had been “cleaned so com- 
pletely that it has lost its patine of natural 
age and some of the touch of the master,” 
and started a campaign against such activity 
by the museum. Kenneth Clarke, director of 
the National Gallery, labeled the charge 
“utterly absurd.” 

A controversy has arisen and authorities 
have taken sides with vehemence. The fol- 
lowing article in a recent issue of the Art 
Trade Journal presents the angles that have 
come to the fore in the discussion. 

“The ‘other Spanish war,’ as a correspon- 
dent to the Manchester Guardian wittily 
called the controversy raging round Philip IV 
of Spain in the National Gallery, has, like its 
graver counterpart, taught many lessons and 
revealed much of universal interest which 
would not have appeared otherwise. One cor- 
respondent hopefully suggests the debate may 


lead numerous owners of still undiscovered 
treasures on their own walls to take the hint 
and have their pictures restored. 


“More important suggestions are: That a 
central restoration workshop should be set 
up for the care of our National treasures, a 
kitid of extension to the recently-opened lab- 
oratory at the British Museum. An important 
feature of this would be the keeping of de- 
tailed case histories and treatments of restora- 
tion jobs so that the accumulating data would 
throw light on future problems. 

“From the difficulty we experience in get- 
ting knowledgeable restorers to write their 
views, the idea would probably be opposed 
by the Trade. The average restorer refuses 
to pass on the mysteries of his art, arguing 
that thereby he gives away his hard-won 
stock-in-trade. That is a double pity. Firstly 
it means that each generation has to start 
where the other begun. We shudder to think 
where we would be if the medical profession 
had stuck to this view. Secondly, it makes 
the restorer regard himself merely as a crafts- 
man, whereas, as this controversy has made 
clear, the good restorer is an artist and not a 
craftsman, a man whose real stock-in-trade 
is a personal gift combining appreciation, 
sympathy and discretion. 

“Less important, but charmingly piquant, 
are the suggestions of F. C. Tilney, editor 
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of Art and Reason, that ‘Pictures are prized 
for their quality—not for their cleanliness;’ 
and another peacemaker’s suggestion that 
lovers of the patina of age should take a piece 
of yellow glass with them when they desire 
an audience of King Philip. 

“One of the surprises of the upheaval is 
the revelation that Sir John Lavery and Mr. 
Oliver Hall are surrealists at heart. The 
former in preferring Gainsborough’s Blue 
Boy when it was green, in spite of the artist’s 
title, and the later’s preference for Old 
Chrome’s Slate Quarries when it was a green 
quarry, instead of a slate-coloured quarry, dis- 
cover that blameless though unreasoned dis- 
regard for the drama of paintings as records 
of what a man thought of life as he saw it, 
which makes surrealists decorate their walls 
with objects picked up on the beach just 
because they like them.” 





Wasuincton Square Exuisit: The twelfth 
Washington Square Outdoor Art Exhibition 
will take place from Friday, Sept. 17, to and 
including Sunday, Sept. 26, en the streets 
around historic Washington Square, New York. 
Permits to exhibit may be obtained at the 
Hotel Brevoort, Fifth Avenue at 8th Street, 
during the week of Sept. 14. The closing hour 
is 12 noon Friday. Location is by lottery and 
the exhibition is open to all artists residing in 
any borough of New York City. The Wash- 
ington Square Association is the sponsor and 
its secretary, Edward Steinert, is acting as 
Committee Chairman. 
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A Grafly Protest 


DorotHy Grarty of the Philadelphia 
Record, who has written a most interesting 
series of articles on the lives of significant 
American painters, a short history of the 
country’s artistic development, wants to know 
why America, the nation which raised pub- 
licity to the pinnacle of perfection, has failed 
to advertise its own men of art. 

“Last year,” says Miss Grafly, “through 
the Elkins fund, the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art purchased for $36,000 Mont Sainte 
Victoire, a landscape by the father of French 
modernism, Paul Cézanne. The sum expended 
exceeds the total amount lavished during the 
last five years in this city on museum purchase 
of works by contemporary or near-contem- 
porary Americans. 

“At the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, the Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
Independence Hall are collections rich in the 
art produced by such early Americans as 
West, Sully, Stuart, the Peales and Neagle; 
men who reached their goal because America 
then purchased and hired Americans. 

“Yet there is no authenticated example of 
the art of Copley, and, marching a few years 
forward, there is none of America’s greatest 
romanticist—A. P. Ryder. To art in this coun- 
try Ryder is of as great value as Cézanne. 

“When Thomas Eakins died, few of his 
works were in the possession of Philadelphia 
museums, although he spent his life in this 
city. Philadelphia was buying old-masters and 
French moderns. It was almost as if the 
country had no art prestige of its own. Cer- 
tainly the school child, ranging through mu- 
seum permanent collections, might well won- 
der what happened in American art after the 
close of the 19th century. 

“Not until Mrs. Eakins gave the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art a magnificent collection 
of her husband’s work was this great Ameri- 
can given prominence in the city of his na- 
tivity. 

“Today you may search in vain for paintings 
by significant contemporaries. You will not 
find in the city’s public collections a rep- 
resentative work by Grant Wood, Thomas 
Benton, Charles Burchfield, Eugene Speicher 
or Henry Lee McFee. Except for works 
bought through the Lambert Fund by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and, 
rarely, by the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
with emphasis on the encouragement of young 
artists, permanent collections available to, the 
public in this city give scant hint of what is 
going on today in the development of a native 
art. 

“America has failed to advertise. Recently 
there flourished in Philadelphia no fewer 
than four important exhibitions of work by 
French masters of the modern era. France 
advertises its art and gets results. It got 
$36,000 from the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
at a time when aspiring American artists were 
pacing the galleries as hirelings of the Gov- 
ernment’s relief fund. 

“No dne will deny the importance of con- 
temporary French art. What one questions is 
the wisdom of overplaying it; while, at the 
same time, stifling through lack of purchase 
and recognition the development of American 
creative talents.” 
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Portugalliae: PusLisHED tN 17TH CENTURY BY NICHOLAS VISSCHER 


Old Cartographers Meet in New York Show 


Back IN THE DIM, unscientific past, when 
the factual and the mythological were hope- 
lessly but often artistically intertwined, a 
branch of engraving that approached real art 
was the business of map-making. That was 
long before Messrs. Rand & McNally; for 
the artistic decline of cartography began 
at the time lithography and, later, mechanical 
processes disposed of the services of the cop- 
per engraver. An exhibition current at the 
Camilla Lucas Gallery, New York, until Sept. 
11, once again focuses attention on the work 
by the great map-makers of the past. In- 
cluded in the show are examples by such 
famous cartographers as the venerable Or- 
telius (1527-98), Hondius (1563-1611), Wil- 
lem Blaeu (1571-1638), Nicolas Sanson, the 
real founder of French cartography (1600- 
1667), Visscher (1626-70), Cary, and Faden. 

Woven into the old maps of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries is the world’s history of 
scientific and geographical exploration, drama- 
tized by the imaginative, but very real at the 
time, monsters that peopled the dark recesses 
of unexplored lands. During that time, too, 
were many unsolved technical problems in 
cartography that seem prosaic to the moderns 
of today. All maps are now standardized, but 
in the early days there was great variance, 
particularly in orientation. The top of one 
map might be south; another might be ori- 
ented at the top to northeast. The greatest 
technical achievement in map-making was 
Mercator’s projection (1538) which allowed a 
compass direction to be plotted on a straight 
line. It remains today the standard projec- 
tion used in all navigation. 

The earliest map-makers, like nature, ab- 
horred a vacuum. Wherever a vacant space 


allowed there was an engraved decoration. 
Elaborate sea monsters, ships, fruit, fish— 
imagined or really indigenous to the area— 
spotted the maps and made travel a real ro- 
mance, if somewhat checkered by wrong di- 
rections. Color, added by hand, was applied 
with a genuinely artistic concern for bril- 
liancy in contrasts. In later centuries the 
engravers’ decorations were assembled into 
units, which the French word cartouche bests 
describes, to embellish such routine legends 
as scale, compass points, coats-of-arms, etc. 

Produced during the golden ages of ad- 
venture and fraught with all the fears and 
superstitions that travellers had to brave, the 
old maps made no compromises artistically, 
and remain today examples of fine prints, and 
a telling challenge to the modern carto- 
grapher with his watered colors and clumsy 
contour lines. 





To the Editor 


On the heels of the August issue of THE 
Art Dicest comes the following letter from 
Louis. Eilshemius, New York artist: 

“Again you are a culprit. In August you 
print another silly, insane mural of Picasso. 

“Shame! 

“If I had $5,000 sure I would put an end 
to the modern crazy tart-school. It means 
nothing. It obfuscates' the beauties from mas- 
ters. You did not heed me. None of my ‘mar- 
velous’ paintings appeared in your ART 
Dicest. The other N. Y. City papers are the 
same. I have fine paintings in 3 galleries—but 
am left in the dark. 

Sincerely, 
Mahatma Eilshemius.” 
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GALLERIES 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


OFFER OUTSTANDING 
VALUES IN AMERICAN, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PAINTINGS. 





OUR COLLECTION IS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR EXHIBITIONS 
UNDER AUSPICES OF MU- 
SEUMS OR ART ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN 
PURCHASING FINE EX- 
AMPLES OF AMERICAN, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PAINTINGS. 


Correspondence Invited. 


NEW YORK CITY 
8 EAST 57th STREET 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
424 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 1017 BALTIMORE AVE. 


PLAZA 
ART GALLERIES 
9 East 59th Street, New York 


AUCTIONS 
of Fine Art, Painting, Prints, 
Old & Modern Furniture, etc. 


Information on Request 


Messrs. O'Reilly, Auctioneers 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS announces the opening ot 
NEW GALLERIES 


38 WEST 57th ST.,N. Y. 
with an exhibition by 


THE SPONSORED GROUP 
and GUEST ARTISTS 
Sept. 20 to Oct. 1 


THE GRANT STUDIOS 


Formerly at 110 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


NEW ADDRESS: 

175 MACDOUGAL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Opening October 9th 





E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 
PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


NEW YORK 
32 East 57 St. 


VIENNA 
16 Seilerstatte 








Chicago’s Bauhaus 


A New Baunaus, taking its name and tra- 
ditions from the internationally famous in- 
stitution formerly located at Dessau, Germany, 
is to be established this fall in Chicago. The 
new school, which will open Oct. 18 prepared 
to offer four and six year courses in indus- 
trial designing, will be housed in the Marshall 
Field mansion on the old south side “Gold 
Coast” section of Chicago. The 25-rvom house 
was presented to the Association of Arts and 
Industries, which is establishing the New 
Bauhaus, more than a year ago by Marshall 
Field III, grandson of the famed Chicago 
merchant, as a home for the new school. Lasz- 
lo Maholy-Nagy, Hungarian artist and indus- 
trial designer, has been engaged as director 
for the new venture, while Dr. Walter Gro- 
pius, director of the German prototype which 
closed in 1931, and who is now associated 
with Harvard’s department of architecture, has 
been retained as advisor. 


Moholy-Nagy, or Moholy as he is better 
known in Europe, is one of the best known 
and most versatile European industrial de- 
signers. Born in Hungary, he began his ca- 
reer as a contributor to a Budapest actavist 
paper. After the war he went to Berlin and 
there his paintings attracted the attention of 
Walter Gropius, then in the midst of his Bau- 
haus experiment. Gropius appointed Moholy- 
Nagy to the staff of the Bauhaus and placed 
him in charge of the preliminary courses. 
There is hardly any field of artistic activity 
that the Hungarian designer has not investi- 
gated. Typography, lay-outs, lighting, stage 
sets, photography, motion picture direction, in- 
dustrial design, architecture, and painting are 
some in which he has most actively worked. 
Recently he came to America from London, 
where he has been making films, and at 
present he is engaged in assembling the new 
faculty for the school. 

The Association for Arts and Industry, un- 
der the direction of Miss Norma K. Stahle, 
is an organization of many leading American 
industrials who have recognized the need for 
an American school for design. Among the 
prominent citizens who have contributed in 
the past to the efforts of the association in 
carrying on its industrial art movement are: 
Julius Rosenwald, Harold F. McCormick, 
Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, Harold Swift, Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr.. Mrs. Rockefeller McCor- 
mick, Thomas E. Donnelley, Ernest Graham 
and Charles H. Swift. The association has 
been working for some time, it is understood, 
to assemble the funds toward the establish- 
ment of the New Bauhaus. 

Probably the essential feature of the old 
Bauhaus (literally: to build a house) was 
the co-ordination, through trained manual and 
mental faculties, of all the arts into a func- 
tioning composite design in terms of modern 
means and modern ends. In Dr. Gropius’s 
words the old “Bauhaus deliberately con- 
centrated primarily on what now has be- 
come a work of paramount urgency: to avert 
mankind’s enslavement by the machine by giv- 
ing its products a content of reality and 
significance, and so saving the home from 
mechanistic anarchy. This meant evolving 
goods specifically designed for mass-produc- 
tion. Our object was to eliminate every draw- 
back of the machine without sacrificing any 
one of the real advantages. We aimed at 
realizing standards of excellence, not creat- 
ing transient novelties.” 

At the opposite pole to this prin«iple, in its 
traditions at least, were the old academies, 





Lenore: Revincton ARTHUR 


New England Twang 


Revincton Artur, a Connecticut Yankee 
who has courted Breughel and the French 
moderns without losing the twang of New 
England, is opening the season at the Montross 
Gallery, New York, in a colorful display of 
oils comprising his second one-man show. Un- 
der the direction of P. J. Reilly, assistant for 
many years to the late Frederick Bruckel, the 
gallery has been equipped with a new light- 
ing arrangement which greatly increases the 
efficiency of the wall space. Hung with the 
daring canvases of Arthur, a lively, challeng- 
ing note has come into the quiet rooms. 

Figures, landscapes and flowers, nearly 
40 of them, reveal an artist unafraid 
of color which he uses in large  sonor- 
ous areas overlaid with flecks vf brilliant, 
tapestried brush strokes. His landscapes are 
abstracted in patterns on the canvas in which 
scale and distance are effectively indicated. A 
chalky white in many of the figure pieces 
brings form sharply into relief. One of the 
most successful of these is his portrait, Le- 
nore—quiet, calm, yet compounded of ring- 
ing blues, greens and reds. A certain styliza- 
tion that is evident in the landscapes is car- 
ried still further in some of the flower pieces, 
less satisfying than a few informal sketches 
included in the exhibit. Of the latter, a sketch 
of an old lady feeding chickens provides one 
of the highlights of the show. 

Arthur has exhibited recently in group 
shows and is one of the leaders of the Silver- 
mine Guild activities at Silvermine, Conn., 
during the summer. The exhibition continues 
through Sept. 18. 





best exemplified in the Beaux-Arts architec- 
tural school, where design had become a mat- 
ter of studio virtuosity wholly unrelated to 
the needs, materials, and culture of the con- 
tempoary world. Consistently Dr. Gropius 
fought every tendency which might develop 
into a “Bauhaus style,” feeling that such a 
development would be a confession of failure. 
The result of the movement, launched in Wei- 
mar in 1919, moved to Dessau in 1925, and 
closed under political pressure in 1931, was a 
direct influence in world architecture and de- 
sign. 





A GentLe Reminper: “Art must be sold. 
Otherwise it will not be bought”—Harry Muir 
Kurtzworth. 
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Peter and the Dog: 
Leopotp SEYFFERT, Jr. 


An Active Gallery 


A SUCCESSFUL SOLUTION as to what an art 
gallery can do ir. the summer was provided 
by Studio Guild, New York, in their “Revolv- 
ing Exhibition” inaugurated this year. Under 
this plan the walls of the gallery were placed 
at the disposal of several hundred artists who, 
for a nominal fee, could hang their works on 
57th Street. The plan included a provision for 
showing of groups of pictures by the same 
artists, and the exhibitor was encouraged to 
change his offerings from week to week. Thus 
the exhibition revolved and through the sum- 
mer as many as four hundred pictures have 
been shown in a wholesomely competitive at- 
mosphere. The show closes Sept. 4. 


Among the many, many pictures on the gal- 
leries’ walls which claimed critical attention 
were paintings by Fern Cunningham, Leopold 
Seyffert, Jr., Ruth Harmati, Lois Tracy, Eloise 
Egan, Rose Churchill, Charlotte K. Lermont; 
also sculpture by Janet Scudder, Ilse Nis- 
wonger, Nicolosi and others. In the newest 
group, Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune 
found particularly interesting the water colors 
of Gertrude P. Cady, oils by Arthur Mokray, 
and works by John Biddle Whitelaw and Lois 
Bartlett Tracy. 


Another annual activity of the Studio Guild 
is Annual Art Display Week—this year is its 
third—in which the gallery places at the dis- 
posal of New York’s finest shops a great vari- 
ety of paintings which the latter, mostly Fifth 
Avenue establishments, may display in their 
window for the period of Sept. 26 to Oct. 2. 
All artists are invited to send in works to 
this project for which the gallery charges no 
fees and the only expense involved is in trans- 
portation of the works to the gallery. Last 
year scores of artists responded to this invita- 
tion and for a week Fifth Avenue windows 
blossomed forth with a great array of paint- 
ings, in shoe stores, men’s haberdasherys, fur 
shops, department stores, couturiers, and 
jewelry establishments. Each painting used in 
a display is labeled with the artist’s name 
and the subject. Artists interested in joining 
this year’s display should apply to Roger L. 
Sherman, Studio Guild, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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Art “Feast” Looms 


Anticipation has been running high all 
summer in Los Angeles of a “feast” of art 
promised at the International Loan Exhibit, 
scheduled for October by the Los Angeles 
Art Association. The fund to finance the ex- 
hibition has grown under the leadership of 
Col. William May Garland who is uniting art 
collectors, business men, educators, clergy and 
film people as “patron-founders” contribu- 
ting to the expenses of the show. The list in- 
cludes many distinguished persons on the 
west coast with the film colony particularly 
well represented. 

The selection of works being made under 
the supervision of Harry Muir Kurtzworth, 
director of the association, is not yet complete. 
Much of the material will come from locally- 
owned collections in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Commenting in the Los Angeles 
Times on the show and the material likely 
to be tapped for it, Arthur Millier gave a 
resume of some of the more important col- 
lections. Important for its primitives, both 
Dutch and Italian, is the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan C. Balch. In the Paul R. Mabury 
collection are fine examples by Delacroix, 
Titian, Bronzino, Reynolds, Raeburn, and one 
of Frank Duveneck’s finest figure paintings. 
Many of the names notable in American art 
history—Inness, Ryder, Homer Martin, Whist- 
ler and Sargent—are represented in the Fred 
E. Keeler collection. 

For great 19th century French masters, the 
paintings assembled by Edward G. Robinson 
of film fame “need bow to none in the coun- 
try,” writes Millier. In the Robinson collec- 
tion, too, is Grant Wood’s famous Daughters 
of the Revolution. Another “drawing card” 
picture is Marcel Duchamp’s Nude Descend- 
ing the Stairs—the bombshell of the Armory 
Show 20 years ago in New York, now in the 
Walter C. Arensberg collection, which covers 
the entire development of abstract painting. 
Notable English and Dutch masters, par- 
ticularly Van Dyck and Gainsborough, are in 
the Mrs. Walter Harrison Fisher collection, 
while the collection of the late Willitts J. 
Hole, if available, would yield important 
works by Breughel, Goya, Murillo and 
Gainsborough. 

In San Francisco the Crocker, Spreckels, 
Fleishacker and other collections may con- 
tribute to the exhibition (including Millet’s 
ever-popular Man With the Hoe). In Santa 
Barbara are the choice Chinese and Greek 
sculptures and paintings in the S. Wright- 
Ludington collection. Still other noted art 
collectors on the West Coast mentioned by 
Millier, were Preston Harrison, who has given 
the bulk of his treasures to the public, Josef 
von Sternberg, Mrs. L. M. Maitland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Wilde, Mrs. Sidney A. Temple, 
Ralph Waldo Trine and Gene Ahern. 

Meanwhile the Los Angeles Art Association 
is willing to study photographs of any real 
or fancied masterpieces, believing that im- 
portant privately owned works exist in Cali- 
fornia unknown to the general public. 





AucusTaN BimMILLeNARY: An Augustan ex- 
hibition honoring the bimillenary of the birth 
of the Emperor Augustus (63 B. C.) will 
open in Rome September 23 and will continue 
for one year. Exhibits, on view at the Palace 
of Exhibitions, Via Nazionale, will be grouped 
according to subject, in order that each room 
may contain everything relating to a given 
aspect of Roman life. The co-operation of 
many countries has enabled the exhibition 
committee to collect 3,000 plaster casts, 200 
reconstructions, and thousands of photographs, 
drawings, copies of paintings and mosaics. 
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National Association of Women 
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LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
ART SUPPLIES 
Blockx Oils, Permanent Pigments 
WRITE FOR SUMMER FOLDER 


GRAND CENTRAL 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 
55 Vanderbilt Ave., W. Y., WN. ¥., MUrray Hill 2-6320 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
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Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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No Room Here 
for“Rule of Thumb” 


How Devoe tops 183 Years of 
Craftsmanship with Rigid Scientific Tests 
—to give you better colors 


HIS TYPICAL SCENE from one of 

Devoe’s laboratories explains 
why artists find Devoe colors so 
easy to handle . . . brilliant .. . 
and permanent. 

Devoe obtains the purest pig- 
ments in the world . . . employs 
the craftsmanship of artisans 
schooled in a 183-year-old tradi- 
tion of paint making. Most im- 
portant . . . Devoe uses modern 
chemistry and science to test and 
improve until each color is perfect! 


The worn-out fable of foreign 
prestige means little today. Art- 
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ists know Devoe Colors are finer 
. . that they handle better; that 
their vivid brilliance lasts. 
Devoe Artists’ Colors are car- 
ried by all artists’ supply stores. 
Try them—next time you buy. 













WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CARD 
AND PRICE LISTS 


Devoe’s line of artists’ materi- 
als is conrplete: colors in oil, 
water colors, tempera, char- 
coal—and all accessories. For 
information and prices write: 
Devor & Raynotps Co., INc. 
1 West 47th St., N. Y., N. Y. 





MAKERS OF 
FINE BRUSHES 


Devoe Also Makes 
a Complete Line of 
Artists’ Materials 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 
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Venice Honors 
Jacopo Tintoretto 


Two YEARS ago a collection of the works of 
Titian was exhibited in the magnificent sur- 
roundings of the Palazzo Pesaro in Venice, 
and now on the same walls have been hung 
more than 100 paintings by his great rival, 
Jacopo Tintoretto. 

“Posterity,” writes Carlo Tridenti of Rome, 
“has woven one single cloud of glory around 
these two great artists, who nevertheless were 
so far apart in life and who struggled so 
fiercely to surpass each other, each trying to 
outdo his rival in the expression of his genius, 
Within that cloud of glory the light shines 
equally brilliant on the venerable hands of 
these great Renaissance masters, who seemed 
to ignore old age, to thrust death back with 
the strength of their jealousy. Titian died at 
the age of 99; Tintoretto at 76, ages which 
seem marvelous when one thinks of the fervor 
cf their work. 

“Apart from the great series of paintings in 
the Scuola di San Rocco, about 400 paintings 
of Tintoretto’s enormous output have come 
down to us. Of these, 150 are scattered 
through the galleries of Europe, approximately 
50 are in the United States, about 60 in Italian 
churches and museums, and the remainder are 
in Venice. It is a remainder, however, which 
may indeed be said to represent the very best 
of Tintoretto’s work... . 

“The Committee of the Exhibition could 
pick and choose, to collect in the Ca’ Pesaro 
the choicest gems of his work which were for- 
merly badly hung, or damaged by the ravages 
of time, dust and smoke, so that for years it 
had been almost impossible to study them. 
Now, restored to their original beauty and 
carefully arranged, they reveal a new Tin- 
toretto, a Tintoretto glowing with light and 
the fire of genius. Beside these canvases 
brought from chapels and museums, those 
kindly lent by various foreign countries shed 
their brilliance on the collection; the canvas 
of Susanna Bathing, from Vienna; the Libera- 
tion of Arsinoe, from Dresden; the Danae from 
Lyons. 

“But turning to the pictures which cannot 
be moved, we cannot leave unmentioned that 
wonderful series of works which makes the 
Scuola Grande di San Rocco comparable only 
to the Sistine Chapel. Under the guidance of 
the artist, Mariano Fortuny, the paintings in 
this immortal cycle have been illuminated by 
enormous reflectors installed so as to throw 
indirect light and thus bring into relief their 
hidden beauties. . . . 

“Those who accused Tintoretto ci leaving 
work unfinished, or of working too quickly, 
did not understand that his lightning rapidity, 
the distortion of his drawing, were all a part 
of the drama, of the passion of his spirit and 
his idealism. Figures and objects had to ap- 
pear as though borne aloft by a fierce wind, 
as though melting into the vibrations of light. 
To attain this end Tintoretto used light and 
chiaroscuro as a means to give perspective and 
color, movement and space, transfiguring every 
aspect of reality in a fantastic manner, and 
comprising in its whirling rhythm the diversity 
of the various elements of representation. 

“Jacopo Tintoretto, the son of a dyer, 
whence he gets his surname, was born in 
Venice in 1518 and died there in 1594. Start- 
ing from the art of Titian and Michelangelo— 
his aesthetic plan was to unite the sense of 
color of the one with the power of design of 
the other—he soon developed a very definite 
style of his own, foreshadowing and anticipat- 
ing the modern manner of feeling and seeing 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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“Revitalizing” Letters 
[Editorial concluded from page 4] 


nomics knows that this pseudo-prosperity is 
the result of billions of borrowed money 
handed out by the Government in the form 
of soldiers’ bonuses, loans to home owners, 
business houses and farms and still more bil- 
lions for relief—but don’t forget that what 
government spends we still owe and [ never 
heard of anyone getting prosperous by spend- 
ing money he didn’t have. Roger Babson, the 
voice of prophesy for Wall Street, advises all 
business men to invest in an unpretentious 
house on a side street with a vegetable gar- 
den where he can hide away when the Really 
Big Crash comes. So you see, even Big Biz 
is not fooled. We all know, too, who will 
be the first to go under in that day, the artist 
as usual, but bad as the bread line is, for the 
true artist it is less deadly to his soul than 
an ivory tower.” 

And in the same mail: 

From Byron Browne, artist, comes a strong 
letter accusing the editor of being “pervaded 
with a constant air of doubt and incredulity” 
when it comes to the subject of abstract art: 

“In the old days when confronted by Cé- 
zannes and Van Goghs the art critics laughed 
outright and probably spit a little, too. To- 
day, in a slightly more enlightened era they 
do not resort to such uncouth methods but 
use a form of skepticism or take a stand of 
complete indifference. 


“Having been a reader of THe Art DicEst 
for the past three or four years, I noticed 
that this magazine took the same position in 
relation to new art movements as all the other 
periodicals, in spite of its contention to be 
‘an unbiased compendium of the news and 
opinion of the art world.’ In this great era 
of changing standards you will insist upon 
emphasizing a school of painting and sculpture 
that is out-moded. The fact that the cows 
in the pictures are shown eating grass in the 
present day middle west and not an idyllic 
landscape of the 1860’s does not hide from 
the progressive mind the use of academic 
methods. 

“In the present issue of the D:cest I find 
three main articles upon abstract art in some 
phase; your writings on the ‘Guggenheim 
Angle,’ the short discussion on the Picasso 
panel and another article on the forthcoming 
abstract museum. Each article is pervaded 
with the constant air of doubt and incredulity. 

“If anything is conceded for abstract paint- 
ing and sculpture, it is immediately negated. 
Your insinuation that abstractionism may be- 
come a dead issue in a few years is ‘old hat.’ 
I can remember such statements that were 
made nearly ten years ago by our ‘leading 
art critics, and today we find abstract art 
more firmly intrenched than ever in spite of 
the tremendous amount of ballyhoo given to 
the American scene. 


“Abstract art is no ‘Art Nouveau.’ It is the 
natural expression of intuitively wise artists 
living in a world such as ours presents today. 
We know that painting a cow in its naturalis- 
tic appearance is no longer getting at the 
truth of the matter. What makes a cow exist 
is identical with the forces of nature that 
keep a mere book from deteriorating for a 
certain period of time. Everything is hinged 
upon one basic law. A painting can no longer 
be a picture of anything but an idea of reality. 
The picture plane must be treated realistical- 
ly, that is flatly, not by the false means of 
light and shade. 


“To return to the magazine, give more 
attention to abstract painting and its relative 
arts. If lavish praise can be given to very 
bad painters such as Frederic Remington or 
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Frederic Taubes as we find in the August 
issue, I see no reason why fine abstract paint- 
ers of the American School should not be 
given the same treatment. Abstract art is here 
to stay and if I may be allowed io say so, 
[ really believe it to be the art of the fu- 
ture, as time will show. But in the meantime 
abstract painters and sculptors are human be- 
ings and being so must sell their work and 
eat like any Provincetown boat painter. This 
can only come about by bringing abstract 
art out of the cellar into the sunshine where 
it rightfully belongs.” 

Thank you, Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. 
Browne. Each of us has the right to our in- 
dividual opinions, and also the soul-filling 
right to express those opinions publicly with- 
out fear of reprisal, governmental or other- 
wise. This is our birthright, whether our 
thoughts are conceived in the bread line or 
the ivory tower—or any point in between. 





Jacopo Tintoretto 
[Continued from preceding page] 
as expressed in the paintings of El Greco, 
down through the years to Goya and Cézanne. 
“Critics admit that in his work may be felt 
the first faint stirrings of the romantic Shakes- 
pearian movement and that he is the precursor, 
pictorially, of the symphonic form used by 
Wagner in the Ring of the Niebelungen and 
Parsifal. He is undoubtedly the last genius 
of the Renaissance, the unsurpassed interpreter 
of Venetian life, whose gayest feelings, whose 
fears and afflictions he interpreted just as he 
touches the deeper notes born of his agony as 
a father on the death of his beloved daughter, 
and those generated by his religion, which was 
in him a human sentiment bringing comfort 
and freedom from worldly vanities.” 
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Wedded Art 


THE INCREASING demand for sculpture and 
mural decoration in architecture has prompted 
Miss Edith Gregor Halpert of New York to 
establish an agency to serve architects as a 
central bureau where they may find a variety 
of styles to chose for their buildings. The 
new organization, called the Bureau for Ar- 
chitectural Sculpture and Murals, has listed 
19 artists divided into two groups; the estab- 
lished, museum-represented group; and a 
younger group, all of whom were represented 
in last year’s “New Horizons in American Art” 
exhibition. 

As the most tangible indication of the re- 
vival of a sisterly rapport between the three 
fine arts is the Treasury Department ruling 
that specifies decoration in painting and sculp- 
ture as an essential requirement in the design 
of every government building in the country. 
Government activity in this field has been par- 
ticularly heavy. Under the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Treasury department there are 285 
mural and 62 sculpture projects; under the 
Treasury Relief Art Project there are 87 
mural and 35 sculpture projects; while under 
the Federal Art Projects, begun two years 
ago, 620 murals have been completed and 95 
are still in progress. 

Listed with the bureau in the first, or 
established, group are the following artists: 
Robert Laurent, Bernard Karfiol, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Georgia O’Keeffe, Charles Shecler, Niles 
Spencer, Nicolai Cikovsky, Anne Goldthwaite 
and Carl Walters. The second, or younger, 
group includes Rainey Bennett, Raymond 
Breinin, Louis Gugliolmi, David Fredenthal, 
Hester Miller Murrary, Joseph Pandolfini, 
Gregorio Prestopino, Mitchell Siporin, John 
Stenwall and Duncan Ferguson. 
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Morning: Tuomas W. Nason (Wood Engraving) 


Thomas Nason Engraves the “Morning of Life” 


A LUMINOUS RURAL LANDSCAPE by Thomas 
Nason, entitled Morning, printed from three 
blocks to heighten the tonality, is the current 
publication of the Woodcut Society of Kansas 
City. Mounted on a folio brochure with a 
brief foreword by the artist, the new work 
derives its title “not only because it is sup- 
posed to be cast at that particular time of the 
day” but also, adds Nason, “because I had in 
mind the Morning of Life—the boy’s outlook 
and the freshness of nature.” The print depicts 
a young farm boy mounted on a sturdy work- 
horse gazing into a heightening dawn as the 
day begins to stir. 

In his foreword the artist tells how he first 
became interested in wood engraving, which, 
with the exception of engraving on copper, is 
the only medium that has claimed him. As a 
young man, born in 1889 and brought up in 
Massachusetts towns, the son of a Congrega- 
tional minister, Nason had no thought of fol- 
lowing art as a professional career, though he 
did show a certain ability to draw. In the early 
*20s he became aware of an increasing inter- 
est in wood engravings, based upon seeing 
them used as book decorations and magazine 
illustrations. In 1922 he made his first wood 
engraving and “the fascination of the pro- 
cess” took hold of him. 

The “fascination of the process” pursued 
the artist into careful experiments that have 
resulted in the present accomplished print, 
which technically is known as a chiaroscuro, 
since it is printed from more than one block. 
In this technique the artist strives for an effect 
of tone rather than color in order to achieve 
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a transparency and the illusion of space. 

The Woodcut Society, founded in 1932, has 
under the direction of Alfred Fowler attracted 
international notice as a factor in modern 
graphic art. This is the second work by 
Thomas Nason to be published by the so- 
ciety. Other artists who are represented in its 
catalogue of publications are: J. J. Lankes, 
Walter J. Phillips, Allen Lewis; Clare Leigh- 
ton, Norbertine von Bresslern-Roth, Lionel 
Lindsay, Treva Wheete, Robert Gibbings, and 
Asa Cheffetz. 





Miracle in China 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore, director of The 
Print Corner, reports a letter from Thomas 
Handforth, American printmaker residing in 
Peiping, in which he describes the satisfying 
experience of completely selling out an ex- 
hibition of original drawings for his book 
soon to be published by Doubleday Doran. 
The show was held in his studio, a room ap- 
proached through two courtyards of an old 
Chinese palace, “walls cool in silvery gray, 
with a long scarlet lacquer table and white 
porcelain geese for high notes, the drawings 
given a delightful setting.” 

“Handforth held a tea,” writes Mrs. Whit- 
more, “with British and American Ambassa- 
dors and other notables, and the setting and 
the company, to say nothing of the charm of 
the drawings, worked the mircale. I hope 
the exquisite gallery, with its stored draw- 
ings and prints, will not be a casualty in the 
present day ‘crisis’ in Peiping.” 
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San Francisco Prints 


Tue Grapuic Arts Exuisition at the San 
Francisco Museum once again testifies to the 
success of the San Francisco Art Association’s 
plan of segregating the various art media into 
separate exhibitions, a division that first took 
place in 1935. Its popularity among artists 
was conclusively proved when more than 500 
prints and drawings were submitted this year. 
From these, 140 examples by 93 artists were 
picked for an exhibition that will continue 
through Sept. 19. 

Five prizes were awarded by a jury com- 
posed of Joseph Allen, William A. Gaw, Grace 
L. McCann Morley, Ray Bertrand and An- 
tonio Sotomayor. The Artist Fund prize of $50 
went to H. Oliver Albright for his brush 
drawing of San Francisco. The four Parilia 
Prizes, worth $50 each, were voted to Jack 
Wilkinson for the chalk drawing, Circus 
Dancer; to Charles Surrendorf for the wood 
engraving, San Francisco Doorstep; to Esther 
C. Meyer for the etching, Afternoon Tea; and 
to Lloyd Wulf for his lithograph, Prayer 
Room. A museum purchase prize 1emains to 
be announced. 

Emilia Hodel, critic of the San Francisco 
News, agreed “for once entirely with the jury 
of awards,” although she thought “it must 
have been a hard task to decide autocratically 
that these five drawings were the most worthy.” 
“There are,” continued Miss Hodel, “many 
other works included, fresh, fervent, comic, 
satirical, and all technically sound, which 
might also deserve these Parilia prizes. We 
are glad to see so many new names on the 
labels. The promises which unfamiliar, and 
most often young, artists give to the city’s 
art life are many and stimulating. 

“The effect is that Western art is progress- 
ing tremendously. We still have the pioneer 
spirit. We will try anything once! 

“Returning to actualities for a moment and 
to interesting graphics in particular, we rec- 
ommend for varied reasons the works of Nick 
Brigante, Ray Bethers, Fred Korburg, Erle 
Loran, Chee Chin, Julius Pommer, Spencer 
Mackey, George Gaethke and Frances Roed- 
ing.” 





Burtpinc aN Art Liprary: An advisory ser- 
vice toward the formation of an art library 
has been added to the activities of the As- 
sociated American Artists, New York, print 
distributors. Books of all publishers with a 
background of art and of value to art col- 
lectors will be selected by a jury and recom- 
mended to the firm’s clients. Twenty titles will 
be selected semi-annually. Martin Schattner 
will be in charge, under the supervision of 
Reeves Lewenthal, director of the association. 
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Illustration for Virgil Eclogues: WiLt1aM BLAKE 


Blake Displayed “Less of Art Than Genius” 


In 1821 a really impressive schoolbook was 
published in London. It was the third edition 
of Dr. Thornton’s “Pastorals of Virgil with a 
course of English Reading adapted for schools: 
in which the Proper Facilities are given, en- 
abling youth to acquire the Latin Language, 
in the Shortest Period of Time”. Dr. Thorn- 
ton, a noted physician and botanist, had pub- 
lished elegant books before. There were, for 
instance, the “New Illustration of the Sexual 
System of Linnaeus” (1797) and “The Temple 
of Flora, or Garden of the Poet, Painter and 
Philosopher.” But none were up to the mark 
of this new Virgil in two volumes and con- 
taining 230 illustrations. 

Among the artists Dr. Thornton employed 
on his book was the great William Blake who 
made twenty sepia drawings illustrating an 
imitation of Virgil’s first Eclogue by Ambrose 
Philips. Of seventeen of these drawings he 
made small woodcuts which he submitted. 
They were the first and last woodcuts he ever 
made. With a howl of derision the publishers 
complained they would ruin the appearance of 
their super-McGuffey reader. They were down- 
right amateurish and crude if sot actually 
childish. So it was decided to hand the blocks 
over to more expert hands for recutting. Mr. 
Blake could consider the matter finished. 


Shortly afterwards, it seems, Dr. Thornton 
while dining with several artists of reputation, 
including Lawrence and Linnell, was amazed 
to find their conversation in praise of Biake’s 
art and especially of these woodcuts! Really 
baffled, the doctor hustled back to the pub- 
lishers where he outlined the following com- 
promise. The remaining three illustrations 
were turned over to another artist. All of 
Blake's cuts appeared in the book and under- 
neath their frontispiece was this apology by 
Dr. Thornton: “The Illustrations of this Eng- 
lish Pastoral are by the famous Blake, the 
Illustrator of Young’s Night Thoughts and 
Blair's Grave; who designed and engraved 
them himself. This is mentioned as they dis- 
play less of art than genius, and are much ad- 
mired by some eminent painters.” 


“The book was successful and is today very 
rare,” writes Robert McDonald of the M. A. 
McDonald Gallery, through whom James H. 
Lockhart, Jr., has acquired a complete set of 
the Blake woodcuts. “Most of its pictures are 
awkward attempts by dry people to talk 
down to the young. Blake’s woodcuts, how- 
ever, catching the very spirit of the pastoral 
poem, are delightful. They are everything that 
youth adores: intuitive and daring, spontan- 
eous, colorful and full of imagination. And they 
are the real children of this strange artist who 
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used to sing his own verses and talk with 
angels. Quite naturally, misunderstanding kept 
him unappreciated and poor all his life. 
Even his few patrons half-smiled at his child- 
like fervour and unbending sincerity while the 
great majority, like the publishers, resented 
his brilliance and originality. 

“Blake, who bore his hardships with great 
dignity through a long life at the end of which 
he was buried in a nineteen shilling grave, 
paid the price of being one of the most origi- 
nal men in the long history of England. He 
would have answered with one of his curious 
epigrams: 

“*Thank God, I never was sent to school 

To be flogged into following the style of 
a fool!’” 





J. S. Dalziel, Engraver 


John Sanderson Dalziel, a wood engraver 
well known for his illustrations of Dickens’ 
works, died Aug. 20, two years short of the 
century mark, in Colorado where he had 
lived for the past 35 years. Dalziel was born 
in Edinburgh, the son of Sir Robert Dalziel 
who was a partner in the now defunct firm 
which published many of Dickens’ stories. 
The illustrator first met Dickens while in 
school and the two became life-long friends. 
Dalziel illustrated several books for Hans 
Andersen and did work for Bryant’s history 
of America, Punch and The London Courier. 

In 1869 Dalziel came to America, settling 
first in Germantown, Penna. He won imme- 
diate recognition in America and became par- 
ticularly well known for his studies of birds. 
While connected with a publishing firm in 
Plainfield, N. J., he founded what is thought 
to have been the first manual training school 
in America. Dalziel’s engravings are in many 
American and British museums. 





Cross ALumNi Prize: First prize at the 
exhibition of the A. K. Cross Art School 
Alumni Association was awarded to George 
H. Ben Johnson, a Negro postman of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Second prize went to John 
Conant Cobb for a group of oils and water 
colors, including a self portrait which had 
previously won a “first” at the St. Petersburg 
Art Club. Third honor was given to Mar- 
garet Helbig of Lynchburg, Virginia. Of these 
artists only Mr. Cobb had personal instruction 
at the Cross art schools. Mr. Johnson had 
studied for 30 years before enrolling for the 
correspondence course. The prize winning pic- 
tures will be on exhibition at the St. Peters- 
burg school this month, together with can- 
vases by summer session students. 
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A LIMITED REPORT OF HIGH POINTS IN 

THE SUMMER ART SCHOOLS OFFER- 
ING SPECIAL COURSES AND OTHER 
ACTIVITIES FOR ART TEACHERS. 


From Arkansas 


The University of Arkansas at Fayetteville 
offered two courses designed especially to 
meet the needs of teachers of public school 
art. One of these courses was in elementary 
public school art ‘and the other in water 
color painting. Both courses were offered by 
Mr. Ralph M. Hudson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Art. A seminar in Curriculum Con- 
struction in public school art was also con- 
ducted by Miss Polly Harrison, Head of the 
Department of Art, Jennings Avenue Junior 
High School, Fort Worth, Texas. This seminar 
group devoted most of its time to the con- 
struction of a Course of Study in Public 
School Art for Arkansas. 

= * 


From California 


The recent summer session at the Chouinard 
Art Institute in Los Angeles was favored with 
a series of lectures given by various motion 
picture experts pointing out the opportunity 
that exists for properly trained artists in the 
motion picture industry. Chouinard has been 
a training ground for the past sixteen years 
for people who have eventually found their 
places in the motion picture industry and the 
school has recently organized this training 
into specific courses—Motion Picture Set De- 
signing, Set Drafting, Set Decoration, Pre- 
animation, Costume Design, and Advertising 
Illustration. Probably the high light of the 
summer lecture series were the Disney lec- 
tures, one of which was a talk by the head 
animator, Mr. Art Babbitt. This lecture was 
accompanied by a showing of four Disney 
pictures including a publicity reel pointing 
out the different steps in making animated 
pictures. 

The summer term is an annual feature of 
the California College of Arts and Crafts. 
Some 25 courses were offered in its 3lst 
summer session, held from June 28 to August 
6 at its beautiful garden campus in the heart 
of Oakland. Courses which proved of particu- 
lar appeal were those in Modern Composition 
under Vaclav Vytlacil, guest instructor; Art 
Metal and Pottery under Carlton Ball; Water 
Color under Ethel Abeel, and Figure Drawing 
with Hamilton Wolf. A large part of the at- 
tendance was made up of teachers from West- 
ern states, and also those from the Middle 
West and East who combine their summer 
school study with a trip to California. A view 
book of unusually distinctive design has been 
issued by the College and will be sent upon 


request to anyone interested. 
* + ~ 


From Colorado 


The Division of the 
State College at Greeley 
courses. Whereas, undergraduate students 
were present in large numbers, the 
aim in planning the summer courses this 
year was to meet the needs of graduate 
students. Three plans through which the 


Arts at Colorado 
presented many 


student may earn the master’s degree were in 
operation—(1) The regular thesis; (2) Crea- 
tive art project with simple explanatory the- 
sis; (3) Extra courses with no thesis. The 
first two require three quarters in residence, 
and the latter, four quarters. 

* om * 


From Illinois 


A description of the work covered in some 
of the courses offered by the School of The 
Art Institute of Chicago, Summer Session 
1937, follows: In the craft course emphasis 
was placed upon design and practicality of 
the article. Experimentation with the possi- 
bilities of materials, both old and new, for 
problems suitable for various age levels was 
stressed rather than a few finished pieces. 
Three-fourths of the pottery class took the 
course in order to teach it next year. The 
illustrative material in the Principles and 
Technics of Art Instruction course was rep- 
resentative of the many units presented dur- 
ing the six weeks. The results were developed 
according to the age interests of the children 
with whom the students work during the 
school yeey In the course in stagecraft and 
marionettes the selection of subject matter, 
the construction of animated figures and 
suitable materials for scenery and production 
was also made with specific regard to the 
units of study and the age level of the chil- 
dren with whom the students work. 

At the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts a 
Public School Methods Course was con- 
ducted this summer by Olive Hansen, Art 
Supervisor for the Chicago Public Schools 
and, in addition, each teacher and supervisor 
enrolling was individually assisted in special 
elective art subjects by professional mem- 
bers of the faculty who were in attendance 


throughout the summer. 
* * * 


From lowa 


Thirty-five courses were offered this summer 
at the State University of Iowa, in sculpture, 
painting, design, history of art, art criticism, 
illustration, caricature, mural decoration, 
lithography, methods of art teaching, and 
practice teaching in the university high school 
and grade school. Registration was very little 
reduced as compared with the regular school 
year. A new building offered among the best 
facilities for studio work available at any uni- 
versity in the country. 

* * * 


From Louisiana 


The H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial Col- 
lege of Tulane University, New Orleans, of- 
fered summer courses for art teachers as a 
part of the regular summer session. While the 
craft classes were given in the studios at the 
Newcomb School of Art, classes in Drawing 
and Design were given at Tulane. The craft 
classes included Pottery, Jewelry and Metal 
Work, Bookbinding and Leather Work. For 
the most part, the regular session teachers 


give instruction in all the summer art courses. 
+o * ” 


From Michigan 

The Art Department of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, offered the fol- 
lowing courses for grade teachers: 1, freehand 
drawing and painting in various mediums and 
covering subjects that could be given to chil- 
dren in elementary grades; 2, color theory and 
design together with a study of sculpture, 
architecture and painting. For art students 
and teachers, courses were offered in still 
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life painting, design, craft work, etching, 
sculpture. 

At Wayne University in Detroit there were 
two types of classes, those dealing with edu- 
cational activities and those dealing with 
creative expression as such. Courses in Puppe- 
try and Marionettes, Ceramics, Jewelry and 
Metal Work were given by Paul McPharlin, 
Mary Stratton, Arthur M. Kirk and Sten 
Jacobson respectively. 

* + « 


From Maryland 


The Maryland Institute, Baltimore, which 
recently celebrated its 107th anniversary, of- 
fered courses for teachers this summer in 
Portrait Painting, Clay Modeling, General De- 
sign, Lettering and Poster Design, and Crafts. 
It also carried on art courses for children. 

+ cm * 


From Mississippi 


The Art Department of the Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, directed its ef- 
forts toward assisting in the writing of the 
revised art curriculum for the elementary 
schools of the state. A group of nine people 
worked in the department on the material for 
the section of the curriculum devoted to di- 
rect teaching. This work was based on a ten- 
tative art course for the schools of the state, 
in harmony with an integrated program, which 
was written by an art education class during 
the spring. Although only one class was en- 
tirely devoted to this curriculum work, stu- 
dents in five other courses cooperated, and 
all gained an understanding of the nature 


of the work as a whole. 
* * * 


From Missouri 

The Kansas City Art Institute has no spe- 
cial teacher training course, but aims to help 
teachers to improve their art. A number of 
public school teachers improved their 
draughtsmanship in the courses in drawing 
this summer and gained some synthesis of 
drawing and design in the course called “Ele- 
mentary Design.” The course was largely 
occupied with exercise in carrying a sense of 
design into their drawing and a sense of 
draughtsmanship into their design. This work 
was under the direction of Mr. Rossiter 
Howard. 

ES a * 


From New Yor 

The registration of art students at Syracuse 
University Summer Session showed an in- 
crease in enrollment of approximately 15 per 
cent over that of the 1936 Summer Session. 
The majority of the students attending were 
teachers of art in colleges, normal schools, 
and the public schools who are working 
toward the Graduate Degree Master of Fine 
Arts. These students came from practically 
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every state in the east, middle west and 
south. Six bachelors degrees and seven grad- 
uate degrees were awarded at the end of the 


session. 
* x 


From North Carolina 


Registration for summer session work in the 
Art Department at the Women’s College of 
the University of North Carolina this sum- 
mer totalled 76. Many of the students are 
teachers of art in the schools of North Caro- 
lina, with a large group of undergraduates 
also enrolled. Professor Gregory D. Ivy, de- 
partment head, directed the work. Courses 
offered included Art Structure, Modern Art, 
Modeling, Drawing and Composition, Art 
Education in the Elementary School, and 
Industrial Arts Design. A highlight of the 
Art Department’s work during the summer 
was a one-day conference on The Contribu- 
tion of Art to Contemporary Life, which met 
under the auspices of the department on July 
2. The conference, designed especially to in- 
terest teachers of art and summer session 
students at the college, featured four sepa- 
rate art exhibits, speeches by many leaders 
prominent in the fields of art and education, 
a series of forum discussions, and visits to art 
classes at the college. A special exhibition of 
art work done by students of art at the col- 
lege was held in connection with the meet- 
ings. This exhibition was also on display at 
the one-week conference devoted to Func- 
tional Beauty in City and Country Life, which 
met at Black Mountain, N. C., August 2— 
August 7, under the auspices of the Divi- 
sion of Instructional Service of the State of 
North Carolina. 


* * * 


From Ohio 


The Cleveland School of Art offered joint- 
ly with Western Reserve University fifteen 
courses planned primarily for teachers of art 
in the six weeks summer session, June 20th 
to July 30th. The class in the History of 
American Painting met in the galleries of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art where a large 
and important loan exhibit of American 
painting was being held. The enrollment ap- 
proximated 25 students and included one 
from Costa Rica and another from France. 
The graduate courses in the University Art 
Program were under the direction of Dr. 
Thomas Munro, and the art school courses 
in charge of Mr. Otto Ege. 

Of the 1,825 students enrolled at Kent State 
University this summer, the usual number 
indicated their interest in art by registering 
for various art courses. An increase was 
noted in the number definitely qualifying 
for art teaching, i.e., those taking their major 
in Art Education. This was due, no doubt, 

[Please turn to page 28] 


bildende kunst in munich, 
participation in the modern move- 


for modern expression. 


street, new york city 























































NEW CATALOGUE 


NOW READY 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
RICH ART COLOR CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


31 WEST 21st ST., NEW YORK 


FULL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 





Attention! ! 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


THe ArT Dicest is published on the 
Ist and 15th of each month from 
October to May, inclusive. It ap- 
pears on the Ist of the month during 
June, July, August and September. 


Because the magazine has a great 
national circulation, among art 
lovers, it offers the best student ma- 
terial for the advanced art school. 


Place your order and copy now 
or if you want further information 
address: 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, New York 





A. ARCHIPENKO 


ART SCHOOL 
FROM | 1037 IN CHICAGO 


” FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
6907 FRANKLIN AVE., HOLLYWOOD,CAL. 


SKETCH CLASS: 100 W. 54 


CONDUCTED BY GRETA GERMAINE 
For Professional & Non-Professional Artists. 
North Light Studio, 60 ft. x 30 ft. 


Drawing from Life. Finest Models. 
WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY EVGS. 8:00-11:00 
SUNDAY PAINTING GROUP 1 P.M. to 4 P.M. 

Nude «¢ Still Life ¢ Portrait 
FEE: 50 CENTS FOR 3 HOURS 





THE 


HAL RUSSELL 


PAINTING CLASS 
Life drawing, painting and composition. Study with 
former pupil of George Luks and Homer Bess in one 
of New York's most widely known studies. Individsal 
criticism and  instrection. Write for folder 0D. 


7 EAST 22 STREET, N.Y. C. 











RALPH M. PEARSON’S 
MAILSTUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART 


now have students in 28 states. Art teachers and super- 
visors in colleges, teacher-training and secondary schools 
are working te counteract their academic training and 
revivify their teaching. Amateurs for the keen fen they 
get out of it. And the work is a surprise in its orig- 
inality and power even te Mr. Pearson whe has been 
pioneering in modern art education for 15 years. 


PRACTICE in creative painting, modeling 
and drawing. 
THEORY: Analysis of current modern works. 
Bulletin on Request 


Summer address, E. Gloucester, Mass. 


School of Design for Women 
93rd YEAR. Design, illustra- 
tion, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts. Adver- 


tising, stage design, puppetry, 


INSTITUTE hei Gece Day, ere 


or ART teenie 


Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
Instructors 
Peppino Mangravite and Lawrence Barrett 


Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


COLUMBIAUNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE 


Complete Morning, af- |Special eve-| information 
eeurse erjterncon andining classes | upon request: 
part time |evening stedio | in Commercial | 324 University 

classes. work. Art. Hall. 














e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 


Address Secretary: Elizabethtewn, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Breadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Heers 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat & Sen. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 








HARWOOD STEIGER 


PAINTING GROUP 


CLASSES IN WATER COLOR AND 


TRUE (EGG) TEMPERA AT THE STUDIO. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


148 WEST 4th STREET, NEW YORK 










IHOtCANAPOLIS + EMOtaAaNnA 


PAINTING + SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL + + AAT 
Allastrated catalo 


on teguest 





Copyright No. 831, C. P. Jennewein 











THE SAINT PAUL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Cameron Booth, Director 
Fall Term Opens 
September 27th. 
343 SELBY AVENUE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
write Secretary for Information 
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[Continued from page 27] 

to the success of graduates of that department 
in getting positions, and that, in turn can be 
attributed to the decided impetus given Art 
Education by state and local administrations 
and the public in general. A number of coun- 
ties in this part of the state are adding art 
supervisors or traveling art teachers, and 
there is a call for teachers qualified for teach- 
ing art in high schools. The art program at 
Kent State University this summer included 
courses in Painting, Freehand Drawing, De- 
sign, Art Appreciation, Art Education, Figure 


Sketching, Curricula Making in Art, Crafts. 
* * * 


From Oregon 

For several years the summer sessions of 
the University of Oregon, Eugene, have in- 
cluded courses planned especially for the 
teachers of art in the public schools, as a 
part of a program sponsored by the Educa- 
tion Committee of the American Institute of 
Architects, and financed by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. This is the eighth year 
that the University of Oregon has been se- 
lected by the Carnegie Corporation as one of 
the two centers for this summer work in art, 
the other institution being Harvard University. 
The purpose of the grant is to stimulate the 
appreciation of art and to improve the 
quality of art teaching. Fellowships have 
been awarded, under this grant, to 27 careful- 
ly selected teachers and supervisors of art 
in the public schools of the West. The courses 
offered this year were chosen to meet the 
needs of the teachers of art as well as the 
needs of students interested in architecture, 


painting, sculpture and design. 
= * * 


From Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania State College reported 
an increase in enrollment of art students of 
32 per cent over 1936, with a marked increase 
in the number of graduate students work- 
ing for the Masters Degree in Art Educa- 
tion, with student programs rather evenly 
divided between the courses in education and 


art practice. 
* x * 


From South Dakota 


Improved crop prospects in South Dakota 
have immediately reflected a better picture 
in the art education situation at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion. More 
calls for art teachers as well as more de- 
mands by the teachers themselves for art 
courses in the summer session were some of 


the most encouraging signs. 
> + aa 


From Tennessee 


In the summer art courses at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, which were planned 
especially for teachers, home demonstration 
agents, and camp directors, a wide awake 
approach to some of the following questions 
was attempted: How may we get art teach- 
ing into as many every-day situations as pos- 
sible? But in trying to relate it to other sub- 
jects, how must we safeguard it so that it is 
properly integrated and not buried? What 
art knowledge does the average person have 
the most need for, and what is the relative 
importance of ability to judge art and abil- 
ity to create it? How much making of things 
is required to give appreciation of the art 
quality in similar things that are to be 
bought? Laboratory and discussion classes in 
handicraft, art appreciation and the teaching 
of art related to the home, constituted the 
senior and graduate courses offered this sum- 
mer. Ninety-five students were enrolled. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 16 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F QUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 

DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 

for TRADE, SCREEN and ; FASHION ILLUSTRATION 

STAGE- TEXTILE DESIGN . FASHION REPORTING 
VIN HARTMAN, America’s Ri 

van Fashion | tet 
and Fashion 

Bek 11 on Request 

Circle 7-1514-5 












30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. « 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Four-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H, STUART MICHIE, Principai 


MamerLe Wi invow pIsPLay pro- 
vides a fine field for people 
with creative ability and 
artistic background. Profit- 
able, interesting careers with 
stores, shops, chains, manufacturers, display 
com jes, etc. Free placement bureau for 
graduates. Day and evening classes by lead- 
ing Display experts. Polly Pettit, Giacten 


Nine Rockefeller Plaza ¢ Circle 6-3460 


eee 
PHOENIX Art Institute 


Study under the personal direction of outstanding 
artists—Thomas Fozarty, Franklin Booth, Walter Beach 
Humphrey, L. M. Phoenix, others. Fine Arts, Com- 
mercial Art, Illustration. Beginners and advanced; full 
or part time classes. Strategically located in art-buying 
center of U. 8. Ask for Bulletin A-D. 350 Madison 


SCHOOL OF 
DISPLAY 





Ave., New York City. 






RAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Individual talent developed by success- 
ful modern artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, Design, 
Costume Illustration, Interior Decoration. 
Day, Evening & Sunday Classes - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 





Artists and Art Teachers 


Turn failure into success. Students save years 
for portraiture, landscape, commercial art by 
the A. K. Cross methods. For home or per- 
sonal instruction address . . . 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, 
ST. PETERSBURG, 


MAINE (12th summer) 
FLORIDA (winters) 





NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 








Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 








The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d Street) New York, N.Y. 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Fa'l and Winter Courses 
Pronounced by all those competent to 
judge, the foremost school of its kind. 
Courses for beginners or advanced students in 
Costume Illustration and Design, Stage, Interior 
Decoration, Fashion Display, Textile, Fabric 
Analysis, Draping, Fashion Journalism, Life Class. 
Day and Eve. Regents. Teachers Alertness Credits. 
Free Placement Bureau. Send for Cir. 11. Phone Col. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Com — Anatomy - 


Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. . . Llustrated Catalog 

235 Fenway a KENmore 5866 








Thorouzh professional training. 
Painting and Illustration ; Sculp- 
ture ; Advertising ; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 
Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 













ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 

Ky Dlustration, Design. Interior Decoration. 

my and enjoy many university activities. 
First Semester Opens September 23, 1937 
Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Fall 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
RINGLING “cr 
Art 
THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 
Sarasota, WL OREIDA 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Students may live on University campus 
SCHOOL OF 
term begins Sept. 20. Catalog. 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
Sarasota, 





BDAY AND EVENING COURSES 
in Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, In- 


terior Decoration. Endowed 
SCHOOL Schoo. “Actumn, Winter. and 


of the Summer classes. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS «© MINNESOTA 


CHILD - WALKER 
School of Design 


Painting, Sculpture, Graphic Arts, Interior De- 
sign, Industrial Design, Advertising Layout and 
Display. Established 1910. (Affiliated with 
Stuart School, Junior College of the Arts. 
Catalogue. Address: 


Registrar, 234-G Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 






Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


Ist September, 1937 





Guggenheim Fellows 


AppLicaTions for the coveted Guggenheim 
Fellowships, of which generally a dozen out of 
the fifty are reserved for the fine arts field, 
must be filed this year with the secretary by 
October 15. Each fellowship provides a stipend 
not exceeding $2,500 for a twelve-month period 
either in this country or abroad. Fellowships 
are open to men and women, citizens of the 
United States between the ages of 25 and 40, 
married or single and irrespective of race, 
creed or color. 

The committee of selection, according to 
the prospectus, “will require evidence that 
candidates are of unusual capacity for re- 
search, demonstrated ordinarily by the previous 
publication of contributions to knowledge of 
high merit, or that they are persons of unusual 
and proved creative ability in some one of the 
fine arts. Definite plans for their proposed 
study must be presented by all candidates. The 
Foundation will consult with responsible 
scholars and artists regarding the value and 
practicability of the projects presented, and 
the personality and promise of the applicants.” 

Among those granted last year, in the art 
field were fellowships for creative work in 
painting, photography, sculpture, and for re- 
search into art history and methods. 

Application forms and a prospectus for the 
1938 appointments may be had upon request 
from Henry Allen Moe, Secretary General, 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Passing of Hugh M. Newman 


Hugh M. Newman, Director of the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts for the past six years, 
died suddenly on July 16th in Evanston, IIli- 
nois, following an operation. Mr. Newman 
was an only brother of Mary Milicent Werntz, 
wife of Carl Werntz, founder of the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts. He had planned to at- 
tend the Paris Art Conference this summer. 
Before entering army service, Mr. Newman 
had been associated with the academy as a 
student. Following the war he spent ten years 
in the New York advertising fields, returning 
to Chicago to take his brother-in-law’s place 
as the school’s director when the latter be- 
gan his research portrait sketching of indig- 
enous types. Mr. Newman is survived by his 
wife and two small daughters. 
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Where Luks Taught 

Number 7 East 22nd Street, New York, has 
long been known as an “art address,” having 
housed the studios and workshops of such 
prominent artists as John Sloan, Tong Sarg 
and Hunt Diederich. The late George Luks 
conducted a school there for many years, and 
now one of his pupils and personal friends, 
Hal Russell, has taken over the old Luks 
studio to give instruction in drawing and 
painting. 

Mr. Russell plans to open on Sept. 6 co- 
operative workshop classes and to reduce to 
the minimum all regulations and restrictions. 
Students will be encouraged to use the studio 
and to work unhurriedly in developing in- 
dividual style. 





Have You a Cuarves Conpor: Readers of 
Tue Art Dicest possessing pictures, drawings, 
or letters by the English artist Charles Con- 
dor (1868-1909) are requested by John Roth- 
enstein to forward this information for in- 
corporation in a book on the artist’s life. Mr. 
Rothenstein’s address: The Atheneum, Pall 
Mall, London, S. W. 1, England. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
FRASER, SJr., 


bh Curator 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in Interior 
Architecture & Decoration; Costume Design & 





Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher 

Training. Also special Saturday Classes for 

ENROLL adults and children. Send for Catalogues. 

NOW Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 
FALL 

counses START SEPT. 7th 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 

COMMERCIAL ART + ILLUSTRATION 


POR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND CUIDANCE ATTEND 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUB 





OTIS ARTINSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Parntinc, Inrzrion Dac- 
orRATION, DzstcN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
amp Commerctat Art. Pus. Scuoot Arr. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracusz, N. Y. 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


BALT! “Ont 1937 


Cuarwts oe Bane Arts, Teacher Traming, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





















New Orleans Art School 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 
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Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 

Professional training in fine and ap- 
plied arts. Day and night classes. 
Moderate tuition fees. Fall and 
Winter Terms: September 20, 1937, 
to May 28, 1938. For information 
address : 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery Sept.: 
Paintings by Lamar Dodd. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept.: Per- 
manent collection. 

Huntingdon College Sept. 10-Oct. 
15: Water colors, Roy Staples. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Association Sept.: Members an- 
niversary exhibition. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art Sept. 6- 
Oct. 1: Fifth Annual Exhibit, 
California Etchings and Prints. 
Museum of Art Sept.: Modern 
Hungarian painting. 

Art Association Sept. 6-30: “Art in 
Business.”’ 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Gallery Sept. 12-Oct. 20: West 
Coast artists. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Sept. 26: Work by 
Clarence Hinkle, Brents Carlton. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

State Library Sept.: Three Portland 
artists’ etchings. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Sept.: 
Treasury Dept. Art Projects; old 
master paintings. 

Courvoisier Gallery To Sept. 11: 
Modern French artists; Sept. 13- 
25: Water colors by John Whorf. 
De Young Memorial Museum Oct. 
1-27: Cleveland oils. 

Museum of Art Jo Oct. 3: Ce- 
zanne. To Sept. 19: Art Ass'n 
Prints and drawings. Sept. 24-31: 
Photos by Edward Weston. 

Paul Elder & Co. Sept. 4-25: Dogs 
by Betty Runnings. 

8S. & G. Gump's Sept. 27-Oct. 16: 
Paintings by the late Henry Alezx- 


GREENWICH, CONN. 

Public Library Sept. 15-30: “28 
Paintings.” 

SILVERMINE, CONN. 

Guild of Artists To Sept. 10: 
Sculpture, black & white. Sept. 
11-25: Ceramic sculpture, etch- 
ings. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Sept.: Members show. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute 7o Sept. 19: Interna- 
tional Salon of Photography. 
Oct. 1-30: Photographic Soc. of 
America. 

Lakeside Galleries To Sept. 10: 
Rare books. 


RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association Oct.: 41st Annual, 
Richmond painters. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum To Sept. 15: 
Prints. Sept. 15-30: Flower prints. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Museum Sept.: Work by mem- 
bers of art school faculty. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art 
Sept.: Permanent collection. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Art Centre To Sept. 5: 
hibition, 

Barn Gallery. To Sept. 7: Full ex- 
hibit. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery Sept.: Barve 
bronzes. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts Sept. 4-26: American 
painting to 1865. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Oct. 10: “Ten 
years of collecting.”’ 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Annual ex- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Sept. 15: 
Federal Art Project. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Sept.: Permanent 
collection. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery of Art Sept.: Paint- 
ings by William Cary. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Sept. 13-Oct. 4: 
Prehistoric Rock Pictures. 
FITZWILLIAM, N. H. 

Rodman Gallery To Sept. 7: Group 
exhibition. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Sept. 30: Book- 
plates by Dorothy Sturgis Hardy. 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Sept.: Summer 
group show. 

Newark Museum Sept.: American 
paintings and sculpture; Oriental 
art. 

New Jersey Gallery Sept. 10-25: 
Work by George Schwacha and 
Robert Pederson. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

N. J. State Museum To Sept. 7: 
Federal Art Exhibit. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Sept.: Ceramic 
exhibition; permanent collection. 


e ee 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353 W. 57) 
Sept.: Members show. 

American Artists School (131 W. 
14) To Sept. 4: Students exhibi- 
tion. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 
Sept.: Garden Sculpture. 

Argent Galleries (43 W. 57) Sept. 
10-30: Members work. 

Babcock Gallery (38 E. 57) Sept.: 
American paintings. 

Boyer Gallery (69 E. 57) To 
Sept. 4: Group show. Sept. 4-30: 
Contemporary Americans. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11 E. 
57) Sept.: French modern paint- 
ings. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
Sept.: Contemporary Americans 
and old masters. 

French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
Sept.: French modern art. 
Gallery of American Indian Art 
(120 E. 57) Sept.: Water colors 
by outstanding American Indians. 
Grand Central Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt Ave.) To Nov. 18: Found- 


Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 657) 
Sept.: American paintings. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) To Sept. 12: Renoir. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison 
Ave.) To Sept. 18: Retrospective 
exhibition, Waldo Peirce. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Sept.: 
American paintings. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.) 
To Sept. 18: Revington Arthur. 
Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) 

Sept. Group show. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42) 
Sept.: A Century of Prints. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) To 
Sept. 4: Revolving exhibition. 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) 
American water colors. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) Sept. 
7-30: Permanent collection. 


eee 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Oct. 1: 
Permanent collection. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Artists Association Sept. 18-25: 
Bolton Brown Memorial show. 

Sawkill Gallery Sept.: Group show. 

CINCINNATI, 0. 

Museum of Art Sept.: Permanent 
collection. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art To Oct. 3: Ameri- 
can paintings from 1860 to today. 

COLUMBUS, 0. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Sept.: Perma- 
nent collection; siudents work. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art Sept.: 16th Inter- 
national Water Color Exhibition. 

YOUNGSTOWN, Oo. 

Butler Art Institute Sept. 12-Oct. 
10: American paintings from 15th 
Biennial. 

MeMINNIVILLE, ORE. 

Linfield College Sept. 20-Oct. 5: 
Aqua-Chromatic show. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum To Sept. 7: 
impressionists. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Pennsylvania Museum 7o Sept. 20: 
Chinese art. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Association Sept. 3-17: Esther 
Pressior. Sept. 9-23: John Robin- 
son Frazier. Mary Stafford Frazier. 
Sept. 20-Oct. 2: Bertha Noyes. 
MANCHESTER, VT. 

Burr & Burton Seminary 7o Sept. 
30: Southern Vermont artisis. 


French 


ander. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


Bell & Fletcher Jo Sept. 27: Water ers’ Show. 
colors, drawings, sculpture. Mu- 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery To seum of Fine Arts Sept. 10-26: 


Grand Central Galleries (Fifth Ave- 
nue at 51) Sept.: American Art- 


MONTPELIER, VT. 
Wood Art Gallery To Oct. 15: Con- 
temporary American art from 


Sept. 15: Old masters. Sept. 21- lllustrative sets for schools. is. 2. Harry Watrous to Joseph Stella. 
28: Children’s art. EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. SEATTLE, WASH. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. North Shore Art Association T7o 57) Sept.: Modern French paint- Art Museum To Sept. 26: Pennsyl- 
Fine Arts Center Sept: Permanent Sept. 13: 15th Annual. ings. vania Academy show; water color 
collection. PITTSFIELD, MASS. Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) exhibition; photographs by Fritz 


DENVER, COLO. Berkshire Museum To Sept. 15: To Oct.: Summer print show. Henle. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 15: Litho- Pittsfield Art Leagure. Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
graphs, Lorraine Makinson. Sept. PROVINCETOWN, MASS. Sept.: American paintings. W. VA. 

15-30: Artists West of the Mis- Art Association Zo Sept. 6: Sum- C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth Ave.) Old White Art Gallery § Sept.: 
sissippi. mer Annual. To Oct. 1: Summer exhibition. Group show. 

HARTFORD, CONN. ROCKPORT, MASS. Julian Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Wadsworth Atheneum Oct. 16- Bearskin Neck Gallery To Oct. 1: Sept. 15-30: Contemporary paint- Oshkosh Museum Sept.: Fox Valley 


Nov. 14: Federal Ar: in N. E. 


Group exhibition. ing. 


Camera Club. 





Wholly of the Midwest 


Water colors of the environs of Lat. 45, 
Long. 61, which is the Minnesota scene, make 
up a one-man show by Bob Brown at the 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery, New York, from 
Sept. 13 to Oct. 1. Brown was born in Wis- 
consin in 1895 and has worked as an iron 
moulder and played professional base ball. 

Study in New York at the Art Students 
League and National Academy led later to 
European travel and stimulation from Rubens, 
El Greco, Daumier and Cézanne. When Brown 
returned to America he found himself in a 
“congested” state. A period of lethargy and 
then he went to Minnesota. “There is a sur- 
plenitude of acres and men hereabouts to 
challenge the creative capacity of any dimen- 
sion interminably,” writes Brown. “I find my- 
self,” he adds, “wholly of the midwest.” 





Descripinc Hispanic Society: Leaflets de- 
scribing the various objects in the collection 
of the Hispanic Society of America illustra- 
ting Spanish art have been issued for free 
distribution by the society's department of 
publications. These may be had on request 
at the museum, Broadway and 156th Street, 
New York. 
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“Still Life™ 

by Cezanne 

Slow and persistent as Creation’s ways 

that shaped the contours of your hills at Aix; 

steadfast as rock, unmoved as rain by scorn, 

you laboured at your truth, nor toiled in vain. 

Striving to realize intense sensations 

beating upon the folded soul within, 

where slept a poet you could never waken 

to paint the dreams you felt but could not sing. 

Fold upon fold you saw the solid mountain, 

the rounded apples patterned in deep space, 

and with obdurate skill you set them down 

as none before had found the power to place, 

Yet, like a peasant toiling ere the morn, 

you saw the light—but not the lyric dawn. 
—George J. Cox 





InpIanA Wuo’s Wuo: A biographical di- 
rectory of Indiana artists has been compiled 
by Miss Flora Lauter and published by the 
Indiana Artists Club. Copies of the directory 
are being distributed to state organizations 
by the Indiana Federation of Art Clubs. Ad- 
ditional copies may be had from Miss Lauter 
at 1715 North Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis. 
The price is ten cents. 


India Honors Art Expert 


In appreciation of his eminent services to 
the cause of Indian Art and Indology, Dr. 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, fellow for research 
in Indian, Persian and Mohammedan Art at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, has been 
made honorary member of the Bhandarker 
Oriental Research Institute of Poona, India. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy is the author of many 
books on Indian thought and philosophy. The 
recent publication of his lecture, “Patron and 
Artist” or “The Normal View of Art,” given 
at Wheaton College, makes available in simple 
and direct form the statement of his philos- 
ophy. It is recommended to all practising art- 
ists and students of art. 


MacratH Paints Twin Portraits: Por- 
traits of Mrs. Clarence Hodson ind the late 
Colonel Hodson painted by Edmund Magrath 
of New Jersey have just been unveiled at 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md. The 
two portraits are hanging in Hodson Hall, a 
recently erected memorial to the colonel, who 
was a member of the board of governors at the 
college for many years prior to his death in 
1928. Washington, founded in 1782, is one of 
the oldest colleges in the country. 
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BOOKS 


REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


2,000 Pictures 


A REQUIREMENT in every well run course in 
art history and appreciation is the time-con- 
suming, and often expensive, illustrated note- 
book. No art history textbook ever does or 
ever can reproduce all of the works that must 
be considered in the span of one course. 
Frank J. Roos, Jr., of Ohio University, has 
edited a compendium of illustrations and 
charts in art history that amply takes care of 
the need of a quick reference of illustrations 
of art works. Two thousand of them, every one 
of which a thorough art student should be able 
to immediately identify in a “spotting test” 
are included in the 300-page book, together 
with a valuable assembly of chronologicai art 
history charts (New York: Macmillan; $3.50). 

The illustrations, printed in offset and neces- 
sarily small in size, cannot of course serve as 
the only illustrations in an art history course. 
Black and white values in such small pictures 
are wrong, details are blurred, and nuances— 
necessary ingredients to all art works—are 
generally lost. The value of the book, however, 
lies apart from the appreciation of an art ob- 
ject. It classifies it, identifies it; places it in its 
proper historical niche by the sheer bringing 
together of all two thousand works. Before 
embarking upon the monumental work Mr. 
Roos surveyed the needs of art history teachers 
throughout the country and his book is ar- 
ranged accordingly. 

The compendium is restricted to western art 
history and, beginning with Stonehenge, it 
winds up with Grant Wood’s American Gothic. 
Between these two themes, similar in their 
play on verticals, parades the aristocracy of 
western art history, in painting, architecture, 
sculpture, prints, drawings, and furniture. The 
book is divided into stylistic sections the 
limits of which are dated in chronological or- 
der. Important painters are represented by 
their most important canvases, architects, with 
their most important buildings and plans, de- 
tails are given wherever they become impor- 
tant historically. The selection, based upon 
the survey, lays emphasis strongly on this 
period, less on that. But to anyone fretting 
about the omission of some obscure work 
they have come to like, Mr. Roos might 
well say “first learn these two thousand;” for 
not one picture in the book can be called 
unimportant. 

In the American architecture section the 
editor reveals himself as an architectural 
photographer of distinction in addition to an 
able art history teacher. 











Grant Stupios in MANHATTAN: The Grant 
Studios, located in Brooklyn for many years, 
has moved across the river to Manhattan and 
will open its exhibiting season Oct. 9 at 175 
Macdougal Street, with its 7th Annual Invita- 
tion Exhibition. Mrs. Marion M. Grant will 
continue as director of the gallery. 
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REMARKABLE ART BOOK VALUES— 
Van Gogh, 105 Plates, 17 colored 


PS oo cake ed ecodicncaedicss oie nisin abel dowvonscocoasiocy $3.00 
Rembrandt Paintings, 630 reproductions..$3.00 
Art of Ancient Egypt, 340 reproductions..$2.50 


Civilization .of Renaissance in Italy, 
Burckhardt, 421 Plates ...........:cc000 $2.50 
Botticelli, Sandre, Paintings, 103 Plates, 
a a ---$3.00 





Titian, 335 Plates, 8 in color $2.50 
500 Self-Portraits in Sculpture, Painting 
and the Graphic Arts, 10 in color ...... $3.00 


Catalogue Fre—MARMOR BOOKSHOP 
New York City 


1230-6th Avenue 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tuoucuts aANp THINGS, Two Lectures Given 
at the Fogg Museum by Graham Carey. New- 
port, R. I.: John Stevens; 44 pp.; 75 cents. 

One of the John Stevens pamphlets on art. 
An inquiry into reality in art by a dis- 
tinguished thinker. 


* 

A Gute to AESTHETICS, by Aram Toros- 
siam. Stanford University Press, California; 
323 pp.; $3.25. 

The author, on the University of California 
architecture faculty, has written a compre- 
hensive text for beginners that is not too 
philosphical in point of view. 

m 

HANDICRAFTS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS, 
by Allen H. Eaton. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 355 pp.; 112 illustrations includ- 
ing 58 photographs by Doris Ulmarn; $3. 

An exhaustive consideration of the handi- 
crajts of the Southern Appalachians with their 
pioneer background and especially with their 
modern revival and present-day practice, and 
a consideration of the handicraft movement in 
rural America. 

* 

Tue Savace Hits Back, by Julius E. Lips, 
with an introduction by Bronislaw Malinowski. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 244 pp.; pro- 
fusely illustrated; $5. 

The savage and primitive man expresses 
himself plastically and the author has as- 
sembled the savage’s opinion of white men as 
shown by their sculpture of white men and 
their implements. An amazing report, partic- 
ularly well written. 

a 

CuiLpren’s Art Book, by Geoffrey Holme. 
New York: Studio Publications. 96 pp.; pro- 
fusely illustrated in color and black and white; 
$2.50. 

Addressed to young children, this book is a 
discussion of pictures, attempting, in language 
understood by children to direct their atten- 
tion to the artistry in the pictures. 

a 

Titian, Paintincs AND Drawincs, with in- 
troduction by Hans Tietz. New York: Oxford; 
14 pp. text; 350 reproductions in black and 
white and in color; $2.50. 

A remarkable production for the price that 
gives a definitive survey of the man’s work. 

° 





Once Over Lightly 


Gutzon Borglum, sculptor and mountain 
carver, is at war with himself. He is worried, 
says the New York World Telegram, “because 
someone 1,000 years or so hence may criticism 
him either for giving Abraham Lincoln a 
beard or for not giving him one.” 

Mr. Borglum is preparing for the official un- 
veiling Sept. 17 of the head of Lincoln which 
he has chiseled out of Mount Rushmore in 
the Black Hill of South Dakota. According to 
the World Telegram, he still isn’t sure whether 
he will carve off a huge chunk of granite on 
the mountainside and disclose to posterity the 
clean shaven face of Lincoln before he be- 
came President. “Once I cut off that granite 
and show the beardless chin,” laments the 
worried sculptor, “It’s there for the world to 
see forever.” 





Wituram B. Gittette Dies: William B. 
Gillette, painter and etcher, died August 1 at 
Troy, New York, aged 73. Mr. Gillette, best 
known for his paintings and etchings of 
marine life and his studies of birds and ani- 
mals, numbered among his patrons the Wana- 
makers of Chicago, the Marshall Fields of 
Chicago and several United States Senators. 
He was born in Nova Scotia. 





Like Medievals 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE of the friendly alliance 
that is developing among the arts is to be 
seen through September at the Museum of 
Modern Art, where Federal Art Project mural 
painters and sculptors, members of the Archi- 
tects, Painters and Sculptors Collaborative, are 
holding a joint exhibition. These artists, 
among whom are Harold Lehman, Maxwell 
Starr, Ryah Ludins, Louis Ferstadt and Jose 
Ruis de Ribera, have contributed mural de- 
signs and sculpture models for the projected 
community center designed by the Collabora- 
tive. 

In the architectural section of the museum’s 
summer exhibit, shown with examples of the 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier, 
Mies van der Rohe and other eminent archi- 
tects, the large model for the community 
center demonstrates the carefully planned in- 
terrelation of the buildings, gardens, sculp- 
ture and murals. 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of the Modern 
Museum, says of the collaborative group de- 
sign: “In Greek and medieval times painters 
and sculptors often collaborated with archi- 
tects to bring about an harmonious and inte- 
grated whole. The result was the Greek temple 
or the medieval cathedral. In more recent 
times, however, painters and sculpiors have 
usually been brought in by way of a postscript 
to adorn buildings in a comparatively super- 
ficial manner. The Architects, Painters and 
Sculptors Collaborative has broken in two 
ways with this unfortunate modern procedure: 
first, it has from the start combined the arts 
of architecture, painting and sculpture; sec- 
ond, its project is self generated without the 
patronage of individual or government. 

“The design of this community enter is 
architecturally far more advanced than any 
yet built in America. The sculpture, too, at- 
tains a remarkable high standard. The use, 
probably for the first time, in serious archi- 
tecture, of animated electric sign technique as 
mural decoration, and the introduction of 


water sculpture for tactile as well as visual 
purposes, are brilliant innovations. 

“Tt is greatly to be hoped that projects like 
this can be realized at the World’s Fair or 
in more permanent locations.” 












CANVAS PANELS 


WHITE COTTON CANVAS, MEDIUM SURFACE, 
MOUNTED ON HEAVY WELL SEASONED BOARD 
WITH TURNED OVER EDGES. SIZES 4 x 5 TO 


22 x 30. 


PORTFOLIOS 
FOR ARTIST AND STUDENT 


MADE WITH IMITATION LEATHER. REINFORCED, 
DURABLE, WASHABLE AND WATERPROOF. WITH 
CLOTH FLAPS AND WITHOUT. SIZES 10 x 14 TO 
23 x 31. 


CHARLES MILLER CO. 
404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS—COTTON AND LINEN—ALL 
WIDTHS. MADE BY EXPERIENCED CANVAS 
MAKERS. 


U. S. ART CANVAS CO. 
404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ARTISTS’ SMOCKS 


CUT GENEROUSLY OF DURABLE LINEN—DOUBLE 
SEAMED. COLORS—TAN, BLUE, GRAY AND 
GREEN. SIZES—34 T0 46 INCLUSIVE. 

AMERICAN ART SMOCK CO. 
404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November I to 7, 1937) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





AMERICAN ART WEEK 
November |I—/7, 1937 


For AMERICAN ART 


A significant movement throughout the 
United States under the leadership of the 
American Artists Professional League, Inc., 
with the object of arousing wide-spread inter- 
est in contemporary visual art, by showing 
the people in each locality, every year, 
throughout the first week in November, what 
their own artists and art students are doing. 


SuccEstep PLANs 


1. State Directors of American Art Week to 
work cooperatively with, and for, their 
State Chairman of the American Artists 
Professional League, Inc. 

2. State Directors to appoint Local Directors 
in every town and village in their state to 
cooperate in this project, so that the cele- 
bration shall be truly national. Report 
all appointments to the National Director. 

3. Get your Governor and Mayor of cities 
to recognize the event and see that his 
statement is widely publicized. (See mod- 
el proclamation) 

4. Endeavor to interest all Art Museums 
to put on exhibitions of American art, 
especially featuring local artists and 
craftsman. 


5. See merchants and arrange for display 
space for contemporary American paint- 
ing, portraits, craftwork, and sculpture 
during the week. 

6. Plan American art exhibits and programs 
in your Women’s Club. Have exhibi- 
tions of contemporary American art in 
museums, libraries, schools, stores and 
private homes. 

7. Emphasize, in all this, local arts and 
crafts. 

8. Stress art activities in newspaper pub- 
licity. 

9. Get art supervisors to arrange school art 
work for exhibition, thus giving the 
public a chance to see the work done in 
schools. 

10. Arrange contests, with the object of 
bringing forward latent local talent. 

ll. Arrange radio talks. 

12. Stress local historical and beauty spots 
in each community, this in order to de- 
velop justifiable local pride. 

13. Announce the event in all local news- 
papers, in State Club Women’s magazines, 
and in the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Club Year Books. 

14. Send copy concerning art events to Na- 
tional Director, American Art Week be- 
fore they occur, for publication in the 
League pages in Tue Art Dicest. 

15. Enroll new members in the A.A.P.L. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


valuable and essential to artist and teacher 


these free booklets contain 


Oils—technical advice for durable 
painting; reprint the “Permanent Pa- 
lette” for complete safety in the use 
of colors. 


Tempera & Fresco—detailed infor- 


mation on the technics, the materials 


and their handling—really a practical 
handbook. 


Stand Oil—the advantages of col- 


Obtain the booklets 
from your Dealer 
or from 


penianent pi 


ors ground in this medium in the 
mixed technic, in thin or transparent 
painting, in glazing. 


These booklets also describe the 
rigid restrictions adhered to in Per- 
manent Pigments to achieve ultimate 
permanency; the protection of the 
artist’s technic by the sum of the 
knowledge. of scientific research and 
of the reliable history of art materials. 


2700 Highland Ave. 
Norwood Station 
Cincinnati, O. 





National Director 
MRS. FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN 
106 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


National Associate Directors 


Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, President. General 
Federation Women’s Club, 1734 N. St.. N. W.; 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Henry Breckinridge, Chairman Municipal Art 
Committee, City of New York, 455 East 57th 
St., New York. 

Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, 1766 Girard Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Chairman of Fine Arts GFWC. 

Prof. Royal Bailey Farnum, Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence, R. I., National Secretary 
International Art Congress. 

Prof. A. J. Pelikan, Milwaukee Art Institute, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., President International Art Con- 
gress. 

Mrs. Alvoni Allen, Jersey City Public Library, 
Jersey City, N. J.. Chairman Penny Art Fund. 

Mr. Jonas Lie, President, National Academy of De- 
sign, 215 West 57th St., N. Y. 

Mrs. Fred B. Hall, Chairman Art GFWC, 4903 
Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 


STATE DIRECTORS FOR AMERICAN 
ART WEEK 


1937 


Alabama: Mrs. Earle F. Moody, 401 N. Oates St., 
Dothan. Mrs. W. W. Rivers, Huntingdon Col- 
lege, Montgomery. 

Alaska: Mrs. A. J. Adams, Cordova Woman's Club, 
Cordova. 

Arizona: Mrs. Gertrude Bryan Leeper, 515 East 
Lynnwood, Phoenix. Mrs. Victor Corbell, Tempe. 

Arkansas: Miss Emma Archer, 913 McGowan &t., 
Little Rock. 

California: Mrs. Mabel St. Clair Matzka, Box 35, 
Williams. 


Colorado: Mrs. Caroline Tower, 2046 Grape St., 
Denver. Mrs. Claude E. Stephens, 959 North 
Ave., Grand Junction. 

Connecticut: Mrs. F. M. Card, 116 Edna Ave., 
Bridgeport. Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 
Rossiter Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Delaware: Mr. Bayard T. Berndt, Wilmington 


Academy of Art, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia: Mrs. Lloyd A. Morrison, 
2226 Hall Place N. W., Washington. 

France, European Chapter: Mr. Leslie G. Cauld- 
well, 4 bis, Cite du Retiro, Paris. 

Florida: Mrs. J. H. Harmon, 59 Aegean Ave., 
Tampa. Mrs. Myrtle Taylor Bradford, 249 N. 
E, 17th Terrace, Miami. 

Georgia: Mr. Edward Shorter, 
Columbus. 

Honolulu: Mr. J. B. Freitas, 1947 Judd Hillside. 

Idaho: Mrs. E. C. Hanson, President, Art & 
Travel Club, Pocatello. 

Illinois: Mrs. Albion Headburg, 5001 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana: Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, 4010 Ruckle St., 
Indianapolis. Mrs. George A. Vandyke, 534 
North Central Court, Indianapolis. 

lowa: Miss Louise Orwig, The City Library, Des 
Moines. Mrs. Louis Pelzer, 127 Ferson Ave., 
Iowa City. 

Kansas: Mrs. C. E. Feeley, Jennings. 

Kentucky: Mrs. W. P. Mayo, Prestonburg. 

Louisiana: Mrs. D. H. Cristman, 255 Forest Ave., 
Shreveport. Mr. Amos Lee Armstrong, Box 
1737, Shreveport. 

Meine: Mrs. Althea Bemis Brockway, Houlton. 

Maryland: Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 
Rossiter Ave., Baltimore. 

Massachusetis: Mrs. Herbert Stephens, 15 Carlton 
Rd., Wellesley. 

Mexico: Miss Sue Jean Hill de Covacerich, Amer- 
ican School Foundation, Calle San Luis Potosi 
214, Mexico, D.F. 

Michigan: Mrs. Edwin House, Saugatuck Art 
Association, Saugatuck. Miss Jane Betsy Wel- 
ling, Associate Professor of Art Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit. (Home address, 630 
Glynn Court, Detroit) 

Minnesota: Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, 3829 Second 
Ave. S., Minneapolis. Mrs. G. F. Herrold, 2251 
Langford Ave., St. Paul. Mrs. Charles A. Guyer, 
Route No. 5, Como Station, St. Paul. Mrs. 
Lucia B. Minkler, Buhl. 

Mississippi: Mrs. B. J. Marshall, Marks. 

Missouri: Mrs. Fred B. Hall, 4903 Pershing Ave., 
St. Louis. 

Montana: Mr. Tom J. Moore, Hamilton. Mrs. Vesta 
Robbins, 719 South 7th St., Bozeman. 

Nebraska: Mrs. George Tilden, Hastings College, 
Hastings. 

Nevada; Miss Lucile Palmer, 
Reno. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, Pres- 
ident, League for New Hampshire Arts & 
Crafts, Centre Sandwich, Concord. 

New Jersey: Mrs. Wallace J. Ellor, 23 Grace St., 
Bloom field. 

New Mexico: Miss Muriel Haskell, Taos. Mrs. J. 
F. Bennett, Jr.. La Union. 

New York: Mr. Arthur Freedlander, 51 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Mrs. R. I. Deniston, 328 
Park Ave., Freeport. Mrs. Fred A _ Buttrick, 
155 Chapin St., Binghamton. 

North Dakota: Miss Marian Burke, Bismark. 

North Carolina: Mrs. Louis V. Sutton, 1116 Cow- 
per Drive, Raleigh. Miss Irene Price, 311 Acad- 
emy Bidg., Raleigh. 

Ohio: Mr. Karl Bolander, 279 East Broad St., 
Columbus. Mr. Gordon Pryce, Canton Art Inst., 
415—19th St. N.W., Canton. 

Oklahoma; Mrs. N. Bert Smith, 
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St., Oklahoma City. Mrs. Althea Shelby De- 
Weese, 215 East Kirk St., Hugo. 

Oregon: Professor Bernard Hinshaw, 1960 N.W. 
Marshall, Apt. 12, Portland. 

Panama: Mrs. Rene C. Reynolds, Vice President, 
Board of Directors, Inter-American Committee 
of Women, Panama Ass'n of Commerce, De- 
partment of Tourists, Panama, C.Z. 

Pennsylvania: Mrs. J. B. Hervey, 4940 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Wm. L, McDermott, Forbes 
& Wallset St., Pittsburgh. Mrs. Grace K. Per- 
war, 5514 Kanim St., Pittsburgh. Miss M. 8S. 
Lewis, 255 Roosevelt Ave., York. Miss Mary 
B. Diller, 48 Cottage Ave., Lancaster. 

Rhode Island: Miss Helena Sturtevant, 
Beach Road, Newport. 

South Carolina: Mrs. A. M. Campbell, President, 
Florence Art Association, 708 West Evans St., 
Florence. 

South Dakota: Mrs. Charlotte M. Noteboom, 
President, Vermilion Art Club, Box 316, Ver- 
milion. 

Tennessee: Mrs. Louise B. Clark, Brocks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis. Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr. Frank L. Miller, Manhattan Bank 
Bldg.. Memphis. Mrs. Percy Anderson, 2288 
Washington Ave., Memphis. Mr. Frank Baisden, 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. Mr. 
Herman Strauch, 1000 Pope Ave., Nashville. 

Texas: Mrs. Greenleaf Fisk, 1634 Butternut St., 
Abilene. Mrs. Henry Drought, Witte Memorial 
Museum, Brackenridge Park, San Antonio. 

Utah: Mrs. Claude F. Peacock, 2621 Adams Ave. 
Ogden. Mrs. Myra L. Sawyer, 828 East First 
St., Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Mrs. Augustine Jones, 32 Pleasant St. 
Springfield. 

Virginia: Mrs. Charles W. Mugler, Jr., 50 Main 
St., Hilton Village. 

Washington: Mrs. E. M. Young, Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, Volunteer Park, Seattle. Mrs. Frank W. 
Ludwig, Walla Walla. 

West Virginia: Miss Virginia B. Evans, 
Tomlinson Ave., Moundsville. 

Wisconsin: Mrs. Walter Kohler, Kohler. Mrs. A. 
V. Classon, Green Bay. 

Wyoming: Professor E. E. Lowry, Laramie Fed- 
eral Art Center, 315 Garfield, Laramie. Mrs. 
Henrietta Wood, Fort Mackenzie, Sheridan. 


* * * 
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Prizes TO BE AWARDED IN 1937 
The Junction by Hobart Nichols. 
Esquimo Boys on the Bank of the Yukon” 
by Eustace Paul Ziegler. 
These paintings will be presented, at An- 
nual Meeting-Dinner of the League, to be 
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TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 
(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
RARER RRR Soon 5h 2 Ra RRR 


1st September, 1937 


held in New York City in January, 1938, to 
the State Chapters which shall have excelled 
in: 
1. State-wide celebrations of American Art 
Week. 
2. Increase of membership enrollments in 
the American Artists Professional League, 
Inc. within the state. 


Both factors will be considered by the 
judges appointed by the National Executive 
Committee. 










ALL REPORTS ON AMERICAN ART WEEK ac- 
tivities should be sent to the National Di- 
rector, Mrs. Florence Topping Green, 104 
Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J., on 
or before January 1, 1938. Return postage 
must be enclosed if reports are to be re- 
turned. 


MARYLAND’S 
AMERICAN ART WEEK 
November Ist, 1937 to November 7, 1937 


PROCLAMATION— 


Wuereas, I have been petitioned by the 
Maryland Chapter Head—American Artists 
Professional League to proclaim the week 
beginning November Ist and ending Novem- 
ber 7th, 1937, as national American Art Week; 
and 

WHEREAS, improvement can be _ brought 
about by our common effort in uniting the 
artists, craftsmen, and business and pro- 
fessional men and women of the State for a 
fuller appreciation of their art. 

Now THEREFORE, I, Harry W. Nice, Gov- 
ERNOR OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND, do hereby 
designate and proclaim the week beginning 
November Ist, and ending November 7th, 
1937, as American Art Week, and I invite the 
co-operation of all our citizens to bring about 
a greater understanding, use and apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts and the allied crafts 
throughout art week. 

Harry W. Nice, 
By the Governor. 


E. Ray Jones, 
Sec. of State. 
* * * 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL 
ART CONGRESS, PARIS 


On July 30th, the City of Paris gave a re- 
ception at the Hotel de Ville, under the pat- 
ronage of President LeBrun, to delegates 
from some twenty nations. 

The Congress opened on July 31st, with 
brief talks by delegation heads. In the evening 
the European Chapter of the A.A.P.L. gave a 
reception in honor of the American delegates. 

On Monday the Congress discussed “Art and 
its Relation to Technique.” The League’s 
delegate, Mrs. Green, gave an address which 
was well received, Tuesday’s discussion cen- 
tered on “Manual and Visual Tendencies of 
Children” and “The Modern Conception of 
Decorative Composition.” Attending exhibits 
were very fine. The final meeting will be re- 
ported in the next issue. 
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the canvas you use! 


"The Test of Time" is our strong- 
est testimonial for reliability as 
manufacturers of ARTISTS' 
CANVAS. 


The above booklet, _ illustrated, 
with valuable information and tes- 
timonials is yours free. 


Ask your dealer for a copy or write Dept. C. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Manufacturers Since 1868 
136-138-140 Sullivan Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Oil - Water - Tempera - Pastel 
¢ AQUA PASTEL 


Permalba Primed 
True Artists’ Canvas 










Artists’ Brushes 


Oils - Varnishes 
Mediums 


PERMALBA 
--An Artists’ 
Permanent 
White 


Artists’ 


[27 Wooden- 


ware 


PIGMENT Waterproof Drawing Ink in black 
and white and 16 opaque colors. 


F. WEBER CO. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS — DRAWING MATERIALS 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
FACTORY OFFICE—1220 Buttonwood Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia; Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
1710 Chestnut Street 227 Park Avenue 


Dealers Everywhere 


St. Lowis, Mo. 
705 Pine Street 








The House of 
A.J. HEYDENRYK, Jr. Holland 
Makers of Fine Frames 


Reproductions after original antiques. 
Modern frames of distinction. 
Representative for North America 


HENRI HEYDENRYK 26WEST 57th sTREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Chicago, III. 


PORTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Nov. 18-Jan. 16. Open to 
all Americans. Media: Oil and sculpture. 
Jury of selection; no fee; prizes, including Lo- 
gan ($500), Harris ($500), and others. Last 
date for return of entry card Oct. 13; last date 
for arrival of exhibits; in New York City Oct. 
20, in Chicago Oct. 28. For further informa- 
tion address: Robert B. Harshe, Director, Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ml. 


*CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS CIRCUIT 
EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE PRINTS, to be 
exhibited by the society in museums, libra- 
ries, and art clubs. Open to members of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers. Media: any metal 
plate medium. prints to be not over 3” X 5”, 
and priced not over $5. Last date for receiv- 
ing prints Sept. 15. For further information 
address Mr. James Swann, Sec.-Treas., 238 East 
Erie St., Chicago, Tl. 

*CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS $500 PRIZE 
COMPETITION, Oct. 1-30 at the Albert Roul- 
lier Galleries. Open to members. Media: all 
metal plate media. No fee; no jury; $500 prize 
for 1937 gift publication to associate members. 
Closing date for exhibits, Sept 20. For infor- 
mation address James Swann, Sec.-Treas., Chi- 
eago Society of Etchers, 238 East Erie St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIXTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
LITHOGRAPHY AND WOOD ENGRAVING at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, Nov. 5-Jan. 10. 
Open to all artists from all countries. Media: 
lithography, wood cut, wood engraving, and 
linoleum cuts, in black and white, and color. 
Jury of selection; no fee; one cash prize. Last 
date for return of entry cards September 25; 
closing date for receiving prints Oct. 2. For 
further information address Print Dept.. Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Hl. 


Detroit, Mich. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR MICHIGAN ART- 
ISTS, at the Detroit Institute of Arts, Nov. 16- 
Dec. 20. Open to residents of Michigan. Media: 
painting, etching, sculpture. Jury of selection; 
no fee: 12 prizes. Last date for return of en- 
try card and exhibits Oct. 30. For further in 
formation address: Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Houston, Texas 

EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF SOUTHEAST 
TEXAS, Oct. 31-Nov. 28, at the Houston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Open to artists living in 
that part of Texas to the south and west of 
(and including) Waco, Austin, San Antonio. 
Media: oil, water color, drawings (any media), 
prints, miniatures. sculpture. No fee; jury; 
prizes to be announced. Last date for return 
of entry card Oct. 16; closing date for ex- 
hibits Oct. 16. For information address: Ada- 
lene Wellborn Bruhl, Curator, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston, Texas. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA ARTIST CLUB'S ANNUAL, Oct. 30- 
Nov. 13, at L. S. Ayres & Co. Open to all past 
and present residents of Indiana. Media: oil, 
water color. pastel, prints, etc. Fee $3. to non- 


members; jury of award only; cash awards to 
be announced later, Last date for return of 
entry card Oct. 15; closing date for exhibits 
Oct. 26. For information address: Floyd D. 
Hopper, Sec., 2238 N. College Ave., Apt. No. 2, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

ANNUAL SWEEPSTAKE SHOW, Nov. 7-29, at 
the Kansas City Art Institute. Open to all 
artists in Kansas City and vicinity. Media: 
oil, tempera, water color, pastel, sculpture and 
graphic arts. Fee $1; jury for awards only; 
eash prizes. Last date for return of entry 
eard No. 3; closing date for exhibits Nov. 3. 
For information address: Kansas City Art In- 
stitute, Kansas City, Mo. 

New York, N. Y. 

AQUA-CHROMATIC EXHIBITION, sponsored by 
M. Grumbacher for country-wide tours through 
1938. Open to all artists in four classifica- 
tions: professional; art teachers; talented stu- 
dents; hobbyists. Medium: water color. No 
jury; no fee; no prizes. Last day for arrival 
of exhibits January 1. For further informa- 
tion address: Michael M. Engel, Exhibition Di- 
rector, M. Grumbacher, 468 W. 34th St., 
B46, 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK 
WATER COLOR CLUB at the American Fine 
Arts Society, Dee. 4-22. Open to all artists. 
Fee $1; jury of selection. Closing date for ex- 
hibits Nov. 29. For information address: Harry 
de Maine, Sec.. New York Water Color Club, 
428 Lafayette St.. New York City. 

THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 
Nov. 4-30 at Rockefeller Center. Open to all 
Americans, Media: etching, drypoint, aquatint, 
line engraving and allied metal plate media. 
Fee $1; jury of selection and awards; many 
eash prizes. Last date for return of entry 
ecard Oct. 4; closing date for exhibits Oct. 9. 
For information address: Amory Hunt, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Society of American Etchers, 
144 East 40th St.. New York City. 

New Orleans, La. 

THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION WITHOUT JURY 
of the Art Association of New Orleans, Nov. 
14-Dec. 2, at the Isaac Delgado Museum of 
Art. Open to members. Media: oil, water color, 
pastel, sculpture, prints. Fee, $5 annual mem- 
bership fee; no jury; no prizes. Last date for 
return of entry card Nov. 10; closing date for 
exhibits Nov. 10. For information address: 
Art Association of New Orleans, Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art, New Orleans, La. 


Omaha, Neb. 

FIVE STATES EXHIBIT OF THE SOCIETY OF 
LIBERAL ARTS, Dec. 1-Jan. 1 at the Joslyn 
Memorial. Open to all residents of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Colorado, and Kansas. 
Media: oil, water color drawing, prints, small 
sculpture. No fee; two juries; no prizes (se- 
lected group will be exhibited throughout the 
year). Last date for return of entry card Nov. 
15; closing date for exhibits Nov. 15. For in- 
formation address: Society of Liberal Arts, 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL WATER COLOR EX- 
HIBITION of the Philadelphia Water Color Club 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Nov. 7-Dec. 12. Open to all living artists. 
Media: water color, pastel, black and white, 
drawing with penci!, crayon or pen. Jury of 
selection; no fee; prizes and awards. Last date 
for return of entry cards Oct. 11; dosing 
date for exhibits Oct. 14. For further infor- 
mation address: Mr. John Andrew Myers, Sec., 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 
insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


a FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in- 
dating | Seireaiaen pamphlet for doing your own 
finishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New 
York. 





PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, cleaned, 

varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining special- 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


1 Noe. 7 PERFECTION POTTERY KILN 

complete with kerosene oil burners, clay line 
pipe and elbows and a lot of fire bricks, props 
and tiles, cost $526.50 and has never been out 
of the crate, price $385.00 f.0.b.. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. H. L. Appleton, 8. W. Cor. 12th & 
Sansom Sts.. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, 

(bargains). Catalog 10c. Wanted—Courses, 
typewriters, printing presses. Thomas Read, 
Plymouth, Pa 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six Dol- 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 
Liberty Street. New York City. 
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FOR SALE: A collection of about 50,000 re- 

productions of Paintings, Sculpture, Engrav- 
ings, Etchings and Drawings. Ancient and Mod- 
ern. Mounted on sheets in loose-leaf covers; 
with some biographical data noted on sheets. For 
appointment to inspect; address: Daniel Trow- 
bridge Mallett, Hackensack, N. J. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave.. New York City. 


WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints and 

paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ives 
lithographs. Michaelsen Gallery, 44 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


ATTRACTIVE (FURNISHED) STUDIO— 

Bath — Kitchenette — Bedroom — North, 
South and Skylight. All Subways. Tel. NEvins 
8-0858—$50.00— (Concession) . 





The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


MINIATURES of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, Nov. 7-Dec. 12. Open to 
all living artists. Medium: water color on 
ivory. Jury of selection; no fee; one medal 
and one prize. Last date for return of entry 
card Oct. 9; closing date for exhibits Oct. 23. 
For further information address: Mr. Howell 
Tracy Fisher, Sec., 5530 Morris St., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Portland, Ore. 


SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Oct. 21-Nov. 21, 


at the Portland Art Museum. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: painting and sculpture. No fee; 
jury of selection; three cash prizes, $100, $50, 
$25. Last date for return of entry cards Oct. 1; 
closing date for exhibits Oct. 7. For informa- 
tion address: Portland Art Museum, Portland, 
Oregon. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


SECOND ANNUAL WATER COLOR EXHIBITION 


OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, 
Nov. 2-30, at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art. Open to all living artists. Media: water 
color, tempera on paper, pastel. No fee; jury 
of selection; $225 in 3 cash prizes. Last date 
for return of entry card Oct. 8; closing date 
for exhibits Oct. 13. For information address: 
Miss Katrine R. C. Greene, Registrar, San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, Civic Center, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS OF 


ST. LOUIS AND VICINITY, Nov. 3-30, at the 
City Art Museum. Open to artists resident in 
St. Louis or within fifty miles of city limits. 
Medium: oil paintings. No fee; jury of selec- 
tion; no prizes. Closing date for exhibits Oct. 
16. For further information address: Meyric 
R. Rogers, Director, City Art Museum, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Seattle, Wash. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTHWEST ART- 


ISTS, early fall at the Seattle Art Museum. 
Open to artists living in Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, British Columbia. Media: oil, 
water color, sculpture. No fee; jury of selec- 
tion; cash prizes and honorable mentions. Last 
date for return of entry cards Sept. 20; closing 
date for exhibits Sept. 22. For further infor- 
mation address: Seattle Art Museum, Volunteer 
Park, Seattle, Washington. 


Springfield, Mass. 


*SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE SECOND NO- 


JURY EXHIBITION, Nov. 6-21, place to be 
announced later. Open to members of the 
league. Media: any. No jury; fee, league dues 
of $5 per year ($2.50 to new members joining 
after Nov. 1 paying to June of following 
year); no prizes. Last date for exhibits, Oct. 
30. For further information address: Mrs. Ruth 
Gibbins, Sec., 222 Fort Pleasant Ave., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SIXTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION at 


the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Oct. 19-Nov. 22. Open to all ceramists 
in the United States. Media: pottery and ceramic 
sculpture, enamels. Jury of selection; fee $2.00; 
three $100, one $50 purchase prizes (other 
prizes to be announced). Last date for entry 
eards and exhibits Oct. 5. A group from this 
exhibition will be circuited through the coun- 
try by the museum. For further information 
address: Miss Anna Wetherill Olmsted, Direc- 
— Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
Se 


Wichita, Kansas 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL AMERICAN’ BLOCK 


PRINTS EXHIBITION, Nov. 21-Dec. 5, at the 
Wichita Art Museum. Open to American citi- 
zens. Media: Block prints. Fee 50c; jury; two 
eash prizes. Last date for return of entry 
card Nov. 10; closing date for exhibits Nov. 15. 
For information address: Wichita Art Museum, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


*Restricted to members. 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 
TO ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Artists’ Materials 


Devoe & Raynolds 

Fezandie & Sperrle 

Ernst H. Friedrichs. 

E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
Grand Central Artists’ Materials 


Hillman Imp. Co. 
Lewensohn Co. 
Charles Miller Co. 
Permanent Pigments 
Rich Art Color Co. 
Talens & Son 


Brushes 


The Art Digest 
















fe. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES, Inc 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 





16 Seilerstatte 32 East 57th Street 
Vienna New York 












Ladies and Gentlemen! 
WE HATE TO ADMIT IT, but we who 


publish ART INSTRUCTiON, the practical new art 
monthly, underestimated the <emand—didn’t foresee its 
unprecedented popularity—and failed to print enough 
copies of our early issues (though we have averaged 


15,000 per month). 


Soon it will be impossible to obtain any of these 
choice first numbers, each with vital installments of con- 
tinued how-to-do-it articles (by recognized experts) on 
the practical, revealing phases of drawing, painting, 
design, etc. 





Only 1,000 more new subscribers can secure the first ; 
five numbers and thus have Volume 1 complete. Z 


Harper's Magazine, 1854 
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NEVER AGAIN! HURRY, PLEASE! 


If you would be one of these, Enter my order at once! 

fill in the blank NOW and number 1 1 yr. (12 issues) $3.00 [ 2 yrs. $5.00 
yourself among the lucky thousand. 

Never again will the opportunity s ‘ 
occur to get all of these issues. [] Free sample copy (if available). 


II ne ona Sa kaeiay cavans issue. 


NE fe oa Sh Ca bgladcue pecan asad 


ART INSTRUCTION (|lle 
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“The Magazine that Teaches Art” WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. t 
330 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 5 
+ 
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IF YOU ARE INTER- 
ESTED IN OLD MAPS 
OF ANY SPECIAL CON- 
TINENT, COUNTRY, OR 
STATE, REQUEST THE 
NEAREST PICTURE 
DEALER, ART GAL- 
LERY’ OR, PICTURE DE- 
PARTMENT OF BET- 
TER DEPARTMENT 
STORES; TO ASK ME 
POR THEM. — 1 WILL 
BE PLEASED TO SEND 
THE REQUESTED 
MAPS TO THESE 
DEALERS WITHOUT 
ANY OBLIGATION 
EITHER TO THEM OR 
TO YOU. — THERE 18 
NO CHARGE FOR THIS 
SERVICE. 





ONE OF THE MOST FASCINATING 


HOBBIES 





Now is the right time’to start a collection of Old Maps. While 
interesting Old Maps are becoming more scarce day by day, 
the prices are still within the means of the average pocket- 
book. Of course, scarcity and the large number of hobbyists 
collecting maps will bring the prices up. My travelling buyer 
just reports from Europe several fortunate purchases in Old 
Maps. Adding her purchases to my large stock of maps will 
enable me to serve collectors at my generally known low prices. 


( Li 2 fuse 
IMPORTER AND PUBLISHER OF 
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22-WEST-26 -STREET- NEW-YORK- N-y- 


















EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS, LIBRARIES, 
MUSEUMS, ESTAB- 
LISHED BUSINESS 
HOUSES, MAY OBTAIN 
FROM “ME A COLLEC- 
TION OF OLD MAPS 
FOR EXHIBITION OR 
SALE PURPOSES. — 1 
WILL BE GLAD TO RE- 
CEIVE REQUESTS. — 
THERE IS NO CHARGE 
FOR THIS SERVICE. 
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